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RURY LAN E.—(The National Theatre.) 
AUGUSTUS HARRIS, Sole Lessee and Manager. 

EVERY EVENING at 7:,45 A MILLION OF MONEY. Messrs. Charles Warner, 
Harry Ni:holls, Herbert Standing. Charles Glenny, Allen Beaumont, Mark my, Guy 
Stanton, &. Mesdames Jessie Millward, Fanny Brough, Alice Lingard, Liz e Clare- 
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RYSTAL PALACE—SATURDAY CONCERTS. 
The Prospectus of the 35th Annual Series of the world renowned SATURDAY 
NCERTS is Now Ready, and will be forwarded, post free, on application to the 
PS tan Crystal Palace;S.&. The Series will commence on Saturday. ctober 11th, at 
3:0. Vocalists, Madame Valleria; Violoncello, Herr Julius Klengel. The full Crystal 
Palace Orchestra. Conductor, Mr. Augus+ Manns. Stall tickets (transferable) for the 
twenty Concerts, two guineas each. 





‘pas LONDON ACADEMY of MUSIC. 
ST. GEORGE'S HALL, LANGHAM-PLACE, 8.W.; 
At 2, HARRINGTON -GARDENS, SOUTH KENSINGTON; and at POTTS’S MUSIC 
ROOMS, NORTH-STREET, BRIGHTON. 
ouuded by the late Dr. HENRY WYLDE in 1861. 

The NEXT ORCHESTEAL and VOCAL 5 me FRIDAY, 

The term commences on WEDNESDAY, Oct. 1 

Entrance Days.—St. George’s Hall, Saturday, Sept. 27, eleven to two; Brighton, 
Monday, Sept. 29, eleven to five; S. Kensington, Tuesday, Sep‘. 30, eleven to two. 

Piano. ~Barnett, Henseler, Loman, Mattei, Albanesi, C. Weber, G. Calkin, Sharpe, 
Trew, Mr. C. Marshall. 

Singing. —-MM. Garcia, Visetti, Raimo, G. Garcia,’ Denza, Badia, Bonetti, Romili, 
Reakes, Mateus R. Hersee, Miss Amy Martin. 

Violin—Politzer, Ludwig, Erba; Harp—Oberthir, Wright ; Violoncello—Pezze ; Guitar 
—Mr. A. Stehling. 

Fee, three to five guineas at St. George’s Hall, four to six guineas at Branches, is for 
the course of instruction in four studies. 

The Academy Scholarships will be competed for in 5 ee 
can be obtained at the office of the henieny after Oct. 1 

Prospectuses by post on request. 


Det. 3. 


Forms of application 


C. TREW, Hon. Sec. 





OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC, ‘Tenterden - street, W. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter 18 


Patrons: Her Majesty the QUEEN and the ROYAL raxtcy. 
Principal—Dr. A: C. Mackenzie. 





‘ MICHAELMAS. TERM. commences on "THURSDAY, September- 25. Entrance | 


Examination, Tyesday,.September 23, at eleven o’clock. = - 
. : JAMES G. SYME, Secretary. 





OYAL COLELMGE of MUSIC, Kensin ngton Gore, London. 


ted by Royal -CHarter, 
R.H, TE’ Privce or WaAtgs, K.G. 


Director—Sir GrorGE GRovE, D.C.U., LL.D. 


‘ President— 


The CHRISTMAS TERM commences September 25. Entrance Examination September 


23; at eleven o'clock, 
The NEXT COLLEGE CONCERT will take place in October. 


Regulations and* ail information may be obtained of the Registrar, Mr. George | 


. Watson, at the College. 
. CHARLES MORLEY, Hon. Sec.~ 
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Violoncello, Orchestral Practice, Sight-singing, Fate Claninst he ‘ocal and | 


ual Physiology, Voice Production’ (Lectures), ' Tinea te French, Ttalian, ‘Operatic 


The next STUDENTS* CONCERT will take place on October 7th. ahs 
Forms of entry, —, with full particulars as to tos, &e., can be obtained 


from the — 
. By. order of the ¢ Academical Boa 
Mandeville-place, Manchester-square, w. HELLEY TISHER, Secretary. 
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Set of Ten on Voice Cultivation, the first of the kind ever published. They 
Culture instituted by the yt ing Price, 2s, 6d. 





represent an Unique Method: of Voice 
Sample on Oa of four stamps. 


SCHOOL OF VOICR CULTIVATION, EXETER HALL, STRAND. 








IN SIX GRADES, Price Two Shillings each. 





Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus, Doc. 





— MUSICIAN: <A Quide for Pianoforte Students, 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE 


Contains Analyses of odtieeen Pieces progressively oniieite enabling the Pupil to 
unite a Study of Musical Form with the ordinary Pianoforte Practice. 

Times.—‘“ A most valuable work, written by a teacher of great experience to meet a 
pressing want. As the‘ Musician’ provides a full critical analysis of about a quarter of 
the pieces in the list, and gives-clear help towards the analysis of the rést, it is manifest 
we have a great boon i in these little books for both teachers and students. The intrinsic 
excellence of this series is sufficient to ensure its success as soon as known.” 

Saturday Review.—‘‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal road for acquir- 
ing technical knowledge, but Mr. Ridley Prentice’s road is in every way. the ‘pleasantest 
that has yet been laid before any pianoforte student.” 

Academy.—‘‘ A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant cents We 
heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily interpret, and enjoy 

beautiful music.” 

School Board Chronicle. —“ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 

Monthly Music Record.—"* No more valuable work of the kind exists,” 





W. SWANN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster-square ; and all 
Book and Music Sellers. 





THE ART OF SINGING. 
New Edition Revised aad Improved of 





: A COURSE of arers and PRACTICE for the VOICE 
pee see 

A Method as used by the Auth t pot Maske anl 5 B whist he bes 
cultivated she volees of his Pupils is, gi Bo iiwine Vi Mr. Iver M'Kay, and 
successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND 4nd CO, (late Jullien), 5, Vigo-street; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 27, Harleg-street W. 





Yours. LADY wishes to give her services as COMPANION, 
SECRETARY, &c., to a Professional Lady in returm for Lessons in Singing. 
Highest references, Miss Severne, 50, Langham-street, W. 
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MADAME FANNY MOODY 


Née MISS FANNY MOODY, 
‘Late Prima Donna Carl Rosa Opera Company: 


MR. CHARLES MANNERS 


(Late Principal Bass Carl Rosa Opera Company), 
ARE NOW 


BOOKING CONCERT AND ORATORIO ENGAGEMENTS 
FOR NEXT SEASON. 
THESE ARTISTS CAN BE ENGAGED SEPARATELY OR TOGETHER, 
OR CAN PROVIDE A QUARTETTE PARTY. 


For Terms, & ty Mr. CHARLES + care of Colonel MANSERGH, 
104, Elgin Crescent, ensington Park, London, W 


SPECIAL TINNED TUBES 


FOR 


TUBULAR PNEUMATIC ORGANS. 


900000000606 OSOOGe 


MELLOWES and CO Lead Pipe Works, SHEFFIELD. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, and Relaxed Throat, also for Improving the Voice. 
FOR SINGING and SPEAKING 
Without fatiguing the Voice. 
Celebrated in every town in Europe, India, America, and the Colonies. Testimonials from 
Patti, Trebelli, Patey, Santley, and the most eminent medical men. 
Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. ; also in bottles for abroad. 











“MUSIGAL CELEBRITIES.” 
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WRITE TO 


BMLLIOD. LD Pe, 
55, BAKER STREET, LONDON, 


FOR THEIR LIST OF PHOTOGRAPHS OF ABOVE, WHICH IS 
REALLY ALMOST COMPLETE. 
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MR. DANIEL MAYER 


Desires that all Communications be Addressed to him direct 
concerning the following Artists. 


SOPRANOS. BASSES. 


——— Mr. Piunxer GREENE. 
eng atlanta ‘ Mr. Norman SALMonpD. 
1 : Signor Novara. 


Mdlle Rosina Isrpor. 

—— Istpora MARTINEZ. 
Miss Cartorra Exior. VIOLIN. 
Mdlle. Marre pe Lipo. 


Madame Tavary. Mons. JoHANNES WOLFF. 


Mr. Wiuty Hess. 

Mr. Fe.iix Berser. 

Miss Hitpa MEREDYTH. 
Miss ANGELA VANBRUGH. 
Mons. Emit SAvURET. 


CONTRALTOS. M. de MiynaRskI. 
Miss Amy Martin. Mons. YSAYeE. 
Madame Scuuvurer. 
Miss Amy LAnpon. VIOLONCELLO. 


MEZZO-SOPRANOS. 
Miss von Dornnorr. 
Miss MareueriteE Hau. 


TENORS. Mr. Leo Stearn. 
Mr. Ben Davies. Malle. FLescHEe.ye. 


a ne HARLEY. 
r. H1RwEN JONES. 

Mr. Wiuu1aAm Foxon. —! 
Mr. Recuas Tandy. 
Mr. Epwarp BranscomMBE. 
Mr. Puaiuurrs Tomes. 
Herr von Zur Mun.en. 


Mme. Teresa CARRENO. 
Mr. Eugene D’ALBERT. 
Mr. ArrHurR FRIEDHEIM. 
Mme. Soruie MENTER. 
Mons. PapERxEwskI. 
BARITONES. Master Istpore Pavia. 
Mr. Dovetas PowELt. Herr ANTON RUBINSTEIN. 
Mr. MacLzop Ramsay. M. SAPELLNIKOFF. 
Mr. CHartes CoPpELAND. Herr ScHARWENKA. 
Mr. Frranecon-Davigs. Herr BerkNHARD STAVENHAGEN. 
Mr. Davin BispHam. Herr ZERDENRUST. 


(Complete List forwarded on Application.) 








MR. DANIEL MAYER’S TOURS. 


\ MR. SIMS REEVES AND PARTY, 


Includiug Miss AMY SHERWIN, Miss AMY MARTIN, Mr. DOUGLAS POWELL, 
Madlle..JANOTHA, and Mr, PERCY V. SHARMAN 

Positively Final Appearances previously to his great Farewell, at Albert Hall, when 

Madame CHRISTINE NILSSON will specially come to England ‘to assist at his Concert. 


FIRST yey RECITAL OF MASTER ISIDORE PAVIA, , 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 15, at 3. 


MONS. PADEREWSKI’S PIANOFORTE RECITALS, - 
‘ = FROM OCTOBER 14 TO DECEMBER 1. 


MONS. SAPELLNIKOFF’S PIANOFORTE RECITALS, 
FROM NOVEMBER 1 TO DECEMBER 23. 














MONS. YSAYE (THE GREAT YIOLINIST), 
DURING JANUARY, 1891. 





HERR STAVENHAGEN’S PIANOFORTE meer ata, 
DURING JANUAUY, FEBRUARY, AND MARCH, 1 
Assiatel from January 7 to February , Miss "AGNES DENIS, the Great German 
prano. 


MADAME SOPHIE MENTER, 
PIANOFORTE RECITALS, MARCH 1891. 


MISS ADELAIDE DETCHON AND PARTY 
IN HER CELEBRATED LYRICAL AND MUSICAL RECITALS, 
COMMENCING SEPTEMBER 165. 


MRS. ALICE SHAW. 
(La Belle Siffleuse.) 
ASSISTED BY MR. ALFRED CAMMEYER AND PARTY, 
DURING AUGUST, SEPTEMBER, AND OCTOBER. 


MRS. ALICE SHAW AND MR. WOLTMANN AND PARTY. 


Great Tour through Hungary, Russia, the Balkan Provinces, and the Caucasus. 
COMMENCING NOVEMBER 1, AT BUDA PESTH. 

















MR. DANIEL MAYER DESIRES EARLY APPLICATION FOR 


VACANT DATES FOR ANY OF THE ABOVE TOURS. 


DANIEL MAYER, 
CONCERT AND OPERA AGENT, 
180, NEW ‘BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Telegraphic Address : “‘ LISZT, LONDON.” 





Sole Representative for the United Kingdom of Concert Director Herman Wolff, Berlin, 


Sole Representative of M. Jules Zet, St. Petersburg and Moscow. 
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A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.—These Remedies 
have stood the test of Fifty Years’ Experience, and are pronounced the best 
medicines for family use. Tens of thousands of written testimonials bear witness to their 
marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged by the whole civilised world to 
pe of the greatest efficacy in every form of disease. Sold by, all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. Manufacturei only at Thomas Holloway’s Establishment, 78, New 
Oxford-street, London, N.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the 
hours of 11 and 2, or by letter. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


a 

For United Kingdom. For Foreign Countries and Colonies 
within Postal Union. 

Per Annum ...:5........<055. £0 15 ° ti——« £017 0 

wy Half-year .......0.se000 © 7 6 ., Malégear ..........:... 0 8 6 

5 GRIRIRAE. sxcescinncacsceses es | ea ee 0 4 4 


(Payable in advance.) 








SPECIAL NOTICE, 
———@———— 


*.* All advertisements for the current week's iesue should be 
lodged with the Printer not later than noon Thursday. 


*.* MSS. and Letters intended for publication must be addressed 
to Tur Eprror, 396, Strand, W.C. Rejected MSS. cannot be 
returned unless accompanied by stamped directed envelope. 
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“<< FACTS AND COMMENTS... 


'- At this particular season of the year, when musical activity 
occupies itself solely with the organisation of provincial festivals, 
it is surely appropriate to inquire why it is that London does not 
have a festival of her own. Handel Festivals we have, it 
is true; it is also true (and pity ’tis ‘tis true) that we 
are threatened with a chronic Mendelssohn Festival. In its 
way, the triennial banquet of Handelian choruses is an admi- 
rable institution. But is it not something of a disgrace that 
London should bear so small a part in the commissioning and pro- 
duction of new works by native composers? Mr. Manns, it must 
be gladly admitted, is always ready to produce a new work of 
merit ; but, leaving the Sydenham concerts out of the ques- 
tion, it is almost strictly true that London does nothing in 
the matter. Birmingham, or Leeds, or Norwich does infi- 
nitely more for the encouragement of native art than London, 
whose resources are as infinitely greater than those of the provincial 
centres. Is it not time that this reproach were taken away? There 
are certain obvious difficulties to be overcome—such as the lack of 
a suitable building in the metropolis; for neither the Albert Hall 
nor the Crystal Palace can be regarded as wholly adapted for the 
purpose. But such difficulties, to the consideration of which we 
shall presently return, could and should be surmounted. 








JOHN BROADWOOD axp SONS, 
Pianoforte Makers 
tO Her Masesty THE QuvEEn, 
AND ALL THE Rora. Famity. 
33, Great Pulteney Street, London, W. 








Returning for a moment to Mr. Oscar Wilde and his views on 
criticism—and really he is about the most interesting phenomenon 
just now, being a great deal more cucious thin a bushel of big 
gooseberries—we should lika to explain the position which we took 
up last week with respect to him. This, of course, is not done 
because we are audacious enoug’ to suppos2 that Mr. Wilde con- 
cerns himself at all with our opinions; but for the sake of those of 
our readers who have written to expostulate with us for taking him 
too seriously. Now we should bs very sorry to do this—we wish 
to be just even to Mr. Oscar Wilde ; and if we have really imputed 
to him an earnestness and veracity which are not his we apologise 
humbly. There was atime, of course, when it was impossible to 
treat him seriously; but the dialogue in the “‘ Nineteenth Century ” 
contains so many sayings that are really needed to-day that one is 
almost bound to believe in the sincerity of the creed therein 
propounded. The difficulty is that Mr. Wilde will not bind him- 
self to be consistent. “ What people call insincerity ”’—this is one 
of his most noticeable remarks —“ is simply a method by which we 
can multiply our personalities.” Itis a brilliant excuse; we have 
all at some time wanted to say it, but to Mr. Wilde belongs the 
credit of having said it. At any rate it is an admirable shield, 
impenetrable by the shafts of those who would otherwise have 
charged him with inconsistency. But it is useful in another way. 
Those who do not like one phase of his theories are quite at liberty 
to reject it, and to like another. For instance, you may not agree 
with him when he says that the art that is frankly decorative is the 
art to live with, and that “mere colour, unspoiled by meaning, 
and unallied with definite form, can speak to the soul in a thousand 
different ways.” But this need not prevent you from agreeing 
with him when he points out that Art is so much more valuable a 
thing than Life in that the sensations it produces are practically 
immortal, or, at least, can be reproduced as often as you please, 
whereas the sensations of Life are terribly crude and evanescent. 
And though many will side with him when he tells them that the 
highest ideal is the life of contemplation, it will seem to more 
that such an ideal is unattainable save by the exercise of the com- 
pletest selfishness. 

** 

Here, however, is what we are most concerned to say. In the 
house of art there are many mansions, and those who find them- 
selves most directly opposed to the views of Mr. Wilde and his 
former friend, Mr. Whistler, need not, for that, seek to deny Mr. 
Wilde’s claim to his particular mansion. There is plenty of room 
for such- views; but Mr. Wilde must be equally generous. He 
must practise the freedom he preaches, and be willing to admit 
that other views of art may be equally true. A comparison of the 
various gospels of art which have been put forward in all ages will 
show that each has had its share of truth, that all may co-exist. 
Whatever view you adopt you will ultimately discover that you 
have left’ some great work of art unaccounted for; beyond your 
“ horizon’s utmost verge ” there will still be a further continent or 
sea. The art of Mr. Whistler is a very beautiful art; one 
may admire it—as we do—but yet refuse to admit that 
it is the highest, much less the only art. Andacertain weak 
charity may even acknowledge that since, as Mr. R. L. Stevenson 
impressively, if vaguely, insists, the end of art is to please, 
those are quite right who can derive pleasure from the honest 
vulgarities of a Frith or the marvellous commonplaces of the later 
Millais. One need only quarrel with Mr. Wilde when he says that 
the highest art is unassociated with life, which is as much as to say 
that a rose-bud, cut from its parent stem and stuck in a pot of 
mould, is as vitally beautiful as when it sprung in infinitely 
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gracious curves from the rose-tree. To withdraw from the world, 
and lose oneself in vague contemplation after the manner of the 
meditative Fakeer, must seem, under existing conditions, a weak 
and ignoble thing to those whose lot is cast in the world. Yet to 
do so, to him who is bound to the world of work by no ties, 
may be infinitely pleasant, and we should be sorry to deny him 
his right to such indulgence. It is only when he assures us 
that his is the only ideal life that we are bound to protest. 
For the rest, as has been said by Mr. Birrell, we should be 
Catholics in this great matter, and burn our candles at many 
shrines. Perhaps we are all on the way to heaven, and Mr. Oscar 
Wilde is of the company. 
+ 

Du sublime au—Mr. Rudyard Kipling is, just now, but a single 
step; for in this very dialogue the author of “ Plain Tales from 
the Hills” is declared to be variously “a man of talent who drops 
his aspirates,” and “a reporter who knows vulgarity better than 
any one else has known it.” Both of which sayings are, in a 
measure, true. None the less Mr. Kipling has written a clever 
poem in a certain Scottish paper which has not been nameless in 
these columns. “The Conundrum of the Workshops” is the 
poem’s unpoetic title, and the verses deal with the wearisome old 
question, What makes Art? MHere are the first, third, and last 
verses :— 
« When the flush of a new-born sun fell first on Eden’s green and gold, 

Our father Adam sat under the Tree and scratched with a stick in the 


mould ; 
And the first rude sketch that the world had seen was joy to his mighty 


heart, 
Till the Devil whispered behind the leaves, ‘ It’s pretty, but is it art ?’ 


** They builded a tower to shiver the sky and wrench the stars apart, 
Till the Devil grunted behind the bricks: ‘ It’s striking, but is it art?’ 
The stone was dropped by the quarry-side and the idle derrick swung, 
While each man talked of the aims of art, and each in an alien tongue. 


* Now, if we could win to the Eden Tree where the four great rivers flow, 

And the wreath of Eve is red on the turf as she left it long ago, 

And if we could come when the sentry slept and softly scurry through, 

By the favour of God we might know as much—as our father Adam 

knew.” 
+ * 

What particular intention was present to Mr. Kipling when he 
indited this poem may safely be left to the reader’s fancy to deter- 
mine. Certainly we shall impute no intention to him. But at 
least the poem may pass as the expression of a feeling that is 
becuming very general. Js it worth while to spend so much time 
in discussion? And is not such discussion mostly prompted by 
the Devil? Yet—so strong is habit—who can resist the tempta- 
tion to quote the poem’s refrain as sole criticism on its literary 
merits? ‘It’s clever, but is it art?” 


* * 
* 


There are probably few amateurs of art or literature with whom 
it is not a fixed principle that a genius always starts in life as a 
fool. We have become so firmly convinced of the truth of this 
doctrine, indeed, that we shall presently be laying it down as an 
immutable axiom that to have written a good deal of worthless 
rubbish in one’s early years is a convincing proof that one is a 
genius. Which is truly a comfortable thought for many of us. 
To such as seek consolation in this wise it may be interesting to 
hear of certain documents which have recently been visible in Stutt- 
gart, where what is vaguely described as an “ exhibition of Swabian 
poets” has been held, As far as can be gathered, the exhibition 





did not consist of mummy poets, but only of relics of the authors 
dear to Swabia. Thus there were fragmentary memorials of Uhland, 
and Kerner, and Wieland—but above all some most interesting 
Schiller relics. There was a collection of Schiller socks and Schiller 
waistcoats, and such like things; the most valuablearticles, however, 
being certain letters written by his various instructors by way of 
criticism on his abilities. Here, for instance, is a fragment of the 
official “ report” made by Prof. Heyden, of the Karl Academy :— 
“Talents, mediocre. Execution, indifferent. Industry, up to his 
physical strength. Skill, mediocre.” This is a plain proof that 
the young Schiller’s abilities were not obvious to the academic eye. 
Far more discouraging, however, was the following, written by one 
Klein, of Stuttgart, & propos of a“ thesis” submitted by the student: 
—“T have read this wearisome and wide-reaching paper by the 


student Schiller twice, but cannot get at the author’s meaning. 


His over-proud spirit, prone to wild theories, wanders about in 
wildernesses where I am totally unable to follow him. This 
laboriously-prepared work is far-fetched and full of fallacies. The 
writer is very obscure in style, and attacks the most highly- 
reputable authors savagely.” | Reading which, one cannot but fall 
to fresh musing over the ways of genius—and its critics. One 
thinks again of the young Beethoven, Schubert, and Keats, and 
Shelley, and all the others of the shining company who wrote 
rubbish in their youth, or of whom the critics said that they did. 
Is it really the fault of genius or of the critic? And is a thin 
volume of weak verse or a feebly imitative sonata really the 
certificate of genius ? 
; + * 
There was much in Mr. A. H. Hills’ address, delivered at the 
close of the International Vegetarian Congress, which calls for the 
most grave consideration of all those who live not to eat but for 
art. Every man is conscious of the different aspects presented by 
any subject before and after dinner, and to many, indeed, it is a 
most humiliating thought that the state of our minds is so largely 
dependent on gastronomic conditions. How often will asperity 
change to geniality under the soothing influence of a basin of 
turtle; what eloquent periods will flow from lips between 
which something other than tea has flowed before. All 
this we knew; but we had yet to learn that certain 
qualities of mind could be induced by partaking of 
certain foods. Mr. Hills, however, has apparently investigated 
this important matter, for he recommends the liberal consumption 
of “grains and cereals for the acquirement of mind power, and 
fruit for soul-development and securing of those high sensations 
which are especially the inheritance of poets, painters, musicians, 
and others of artistic leanings.” This statement opens the door 
for such a host of speculations that it is not at all surprising 
that the address should have been followed by a “ warm debate 
and protracted discussion.” For since the chemical con- 
stituents of fruits vary both in matter and proportion it 
is obvious that some must be more suitable to certain branches 
of art than others. It is heartrending, for instance, to Theophilus 
Brown to be left in doubt as to whether he should restrict his appe- 
tite to melons or pumpkins while writing his epic poem. We 
mention pumpkins because of their superior size, and because we 
remember Mark Twain’s advice (“ Try a small whale’’) to the literary 
aspirant who inquired whether fish were really good for the brain. 
Again, should the composer for the king of instruments live on 
the king of fruits, and will the somewhat muscular pine-apple of the 
West Indies furnish the sameamount of inspiration as its aristocratic 
cousin in CoventGarden? Should poets live on “ soft velvet-coated 
peaches” when wishing to describe their heroines’ charms, and will 
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unripe ones produce “dark fiends of internal woe?” We find 
in the speech one clear assurance that “nuts promote a blithe- 
some mood.” For this we are grateful. Our artists as a rule 
are not “blithesome.” Here is the cure. Hat nuts. Just now 
they are being wheeled about the streets in barrow loads. Hitherto 
—we confess it with shame—we have despised them, and never 
dreamed that the man who bought a pennyworth and wandered 
on cracking them as he went was a blithesome creature. 
Appearances are so deceptive. But place aux dames ; many artists 
are said to be irritable, especially to their wives. Now if these 
ladies will only study this question of diet this painful state of 
things need no longer exist. The careful selection of certain dishes 
at the evening meal will ensure an amiable frame of mind on the 
part of the consumer, and a subtle suggestion to the cook result in 
an abnormal state of generosity. Who would have thought there 
was so much hidden meaning and wisdom in the old and somewhat 
despised saying concerning the way into a man’s mind ? 
+ % 


Miss Agnes Huntington’s “ Paul Jones” Company sailed for 
New York on Saturday last, with Mr. A. J. Caldicott as musical 
director. They will open at the Broadway Theatre on Oct. 6 for a 
season of five weeks, proceeding on Nov. 10 to Montreal. The 
following list of dates may be interesting to the many London 
admirers of the talented actress, whose company, by the way, is 
strengthened by the engagement as leading lady of Miss 
Marguerite van Breydel, an extremely artistic singer, who under 
another name was heard here last season with much appreciation :— 
Boston, Nov. 17 to Dec. 6; Philadelphia, Dec. 8 to Dec. 27; 
Washington, Dec. 29 to Jan. 3; Baltimore, Jan. 5 to Jan. 10; 
Pittsburg, Jan. 12 to Jan. 17; Milwaukee, Jan. 19 to Jan. 24; 
Minneapolis, Jan. 26, 27, and 28; St. Paul, Jan. 29 to Feb. 4; 
Minneapolis, Feb. 5, 6, and 7; Chicago, Feb. 9 to Feb. 21; St. 
Louis, Feb. 23 to Feb. 28; Cincinnati, Mar. 2, 3, and 4; Louisville, 
Mar. 5,6,and 7; Detroit, Mar. 9, 10, and 11; Cleveland, Mar. 12, 
13, and 14; Buffalo, Mar. 16, 17, and 18; Toronto, Mar. 19, 20, 
and 21. 


*  * 
%& 


Some curious phases of the Church and Stage question are sug- 
gested by the recent conversion, in a small Italian town, of a 
church into a theatre. The stage was erected on the site of the 
altar, and boxes were built in many cases over still remembered 
ancestral tombs. The townspeople as a body saw no particular 
harm in the proceedings; but different views were taken by some 
of those whose forefathers slept beneath. They could not prevent 
the deconsecration of the church, but they felt that it would be 
irreverent to sit above their ancestors’ bones and listen to comedy, 
or even tragedy. So they adopted this simple plan : each represen- 
tative of a family on whose tomb a box had been built rented it for 
the season—but did not occupy it. So the empty box bore suffi- 
cient witness to the proper reverence and memory for each defunct 
progenitor. We present the facts to Mrs. Oliphant. 

** 


A new and strong reason for anticipating the next Birmingham 
Festival with interest is provided by the announcement that Pro- 
fessor Villiers Stanford has made considerable progress in the 
composition of his new oratorio, “ Eden.” The book of this work 
has been founded by Mr. Robert Bridges on the sketches 
made by Milton when he proposed to cast the story of 
the Fall in a dramatic form. The poem, as treated by Mr. 
Bridges, is divided into three sections, “Heaven, Hell, and 
Earth,” the chief persons of the story being, besides Satan, Adam 


and Eve, the Archangel Michael, and the Angels of the Earth, of 
Poetry, and of Music. The rejoicings in Heaven over the creation 
of man are shown in the first section, while the second 
deals with the schemes for man’s destruction by Satan: 
the third, naturally, setting forth the temptation and Fall. Follow- 
ing Milton’s sketch, the poem ends with a kind of Masque, in 
which the evils resulting from the Fall are first exhibited, followed 
by the vision of the ultimate triumph of good. It is obvious that 
Prof. Stanford is here provided with a strikingly fresh subject, of 
which he may be trusted to make a work of great interest. 

That Messrs. Breitkopf and Haertel, the famous Leipzig pub- 
lishers, have determined to open a branch establishment in London, 
will be very welcome news to English musicians, for whom the 
name of the firm has long been synonymous with accuracy and 
cheapness. The branch will be located at 151, Oxford-street, where 
a complete stock will be kept of all the music published by the 
head establishment. One need not be a specially gifted prophet to 
foresee that Messrs. Breitkopf and Haertel’s new venture will 
receive, as it will deserve to receive, a large measure of support 
from all music-lovers in England. 


* * 
* 


Amateurs of all kinds will be equally interested, we imagine, to 
know that the St. Cecilia Music Publishing Company will open 
during the present month. Premises have been taken at 182, 
Wardour-street, and the company will certainly prove a notable 
addition to the ranks of London music publishers. 


Ignorance is a blessed thing: and those who admire the Queen 
of Roumania’s literary work may trust, for the credit of Wales, 
that Her Majesty is sufficiently ignorant of the English tongue to 
be unconscious of the exceeding badness of the ode which was 
addressed to her at the Eisteddfod by Mr. Cynonfard Edwards. 
This is how it ran:— 

Thrice welcome, O Queen of Roumania, 
To the temple of poesy song. 
We welcome thee, fair Carmen Sylva ; 
Hurrah! is the voice of the throng. 
The bards of the Gorsedd do greet you, 
The people are happy to meet you, 
A queen who is queenly in action 
And royal in beauty and grace ; 
Whose fame in the realm of her nation 
is echoed in this holy place. 
Why is it, we wonder, that the theme of Royalty always inspires 
rubbish? Even the late respected Mr. Tupper wrote nonsense 
when he undertook to celebrate the Prince of Wales’s marriage. 
+* 


Messrs. George Bell and Sons will publish, probably in October, 
Mr. Henry C. Banister’s “ Memoir of Sir G. A. Macfarren,” which is 
now in the press. 

+ * 

Tuesday next will witness the first performance at the Globe of 
the new opera, “The Black Rover.” It is announced that the 
vocal score will be published on Oct. 1. 

+,* 

Vue. Daniel Mayer has just signed a contract with Madame Patti 
for a series of twelve performances in St. Petersburg and Moscow, 
commencing on Jan. 15. Six will be operatic and six in the concert 
room, three of each being given in each city. For the series 
Madame Patti is to receive twelve thousand guineas. Who will 








say after this that prime donne are over-paid ¢ 
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A CORRECTION, 
——_s—_—_- 
TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Dear Mr. Eprror: I have only just seen your paragraph in “THE 
Mustcat Wortp ” of August 2nd, and I hasten to say that I was wrong in 
naming the Girls’ High School in Upper Baker-street as a school in which 
the musical education is “ wholly or in part conducted by pupils of this 
College.” I much regret the mistake, which was quite unintentional, and 
hope that it has not given pain to the eminent lady who is at the head of 


the music there, or any one else, 
Yours faithfully, 
G. Grove, Director. 
Royal College of Music, 
Sept. 13th, 1890, 








WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
ee ee 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Tuurspay Mornine, September 11. 
Though the production of new works is undoubtedly necessary if the 
prestige of a Festival is to be maintained—for the encouragement of the 
art of composition is surely the most unimpeachable raison d'étre of such a 
gathering—still it is no less indisputable that if we descend from artistic 
to pecuniary considerations it is a policy which doesn’t pay ; as was unmis- 
takably shown by the attendance at the cathedral this morning, when Dr. 


« Bridge’s new oratorio, “ The Repentance of Nineveh,” was produced before 


“the smallest audience that has assembled in the cathedral during the 
present Festival. It may, however, be said that what the audience lacked 
in numbers it gained in quality, for several faces familiar in the musical 
world, the principals of the Royal College and Royal Academy of Music among 
them, made their appearance on the occasion. The “ book ” of “ Nineveh ” 
has been prepared by one of the most experienced of librettists, Mr. Joseph 
Bennett, whose familiarity with the Authorised Version, of which his writings 
bear frequent evidence, has enabled him to string together most ingeniously 
a number of texts many of which do not particularly refer to 
Nineveh, and to form thereout a connected story, which, briefly stated, is to 
the following effect :—The Assyrians are vaingloriously boasting of what 
the “ stage direction ” describes as a “triumphant war” against Egypt, 
when Jonah appears, and prophesies the destruction of their city—* Yet 
forty days and Nineveh shall be overthrown.” The Assyrians, objecting to 
so unpleasant a disturber of their rejoicings, call loudly for his death ; and 
only “the King’s daughter,” a personage introduced apparently in order 
to give Mme. Albani a part, raises a voice on his behalf. Weare left in 
doubt, however, as to his fate, until we find him, when the second part 
opens, sitting under the historical gourd. It is now the penultimate day 
of the forty mentioned in the prophecy, and while the people seem to have 
come round to believing in the prophet’s word, he, on the other hand, is 
repining that it still remains unfulfilled, and it is only by the miracle of the 
withered gourd that he is made to understand that Nineveh is to be spared 
for timely repentance. In the third part we find King and people 
alike cowed into submission by the anticipation of coming doom. Only 
the Queen, who, after the manner of contraltos, is wicked, remains obdu- 
rate, and even she gives way under the influence of a thunderstorm. 
Jonah now declares, though rather vaguely, God’s forgiveness of the peni- 
tent people, who thereupon raise a chorus of praise to His name. 

Mr. Bennett has shown his accustomed ingenuity in dealing with the sub- 
ject, and his libretto has the merit of being simple and of affording several 
excellent opportunities for the composer—as, for example, the approach of 
the victorious troops, the sudden interposition of Jonah, the distant vhorus 
of suppliants, and the awe-inspiring storm in the last scene; but it suffers 
we think, from gaps which have to be filled up from the hearer’s own 
knowledge—or imagination, as the case may be, and which are hardly con- 
sistent with the character of a professedly “dramatic” oratorio. 
As to Dr. Bridge’s share in the work, it has, we need hardly say, been very 
cleverly done; and it marks, we think, a distinct advance upon “ Callirhoé,” 
his last important work, especially in the matter of orchestration, which 
in “Nineveh” is always appropriate, often effective, and sometimes 
admirable, a short piece for orchestra alone immediately preceding the solo 
in the second part, “ Woe is me,” being really charming. To say that 
Dr. Bridge has employed ultra-modern methods throughout is a criticism 





which will be variously interpreted according to the greater or less degree 
of sympathy felt towards those methods. For our own part, it seems that 
Dr. Bridge has displayed great judgment, his use of the representative 
theme rarely overstepping proper limits, while the freedom of form dis- 
played is certainly appropriate to the treatment of subject, which 
is rather dramatic than lyric in its essence. The second part, 
is perhaps musically the best section of the oratorio, for though it is 
exceeded by the others in elaboration it is superior to them in poetic and 
melodic beauty. The effect of the chorus “behind the scenes” is ex- 
cellent, though, to-day unfortunately, it was marred by a painful falling in 
pitch. The Triumphal March is good, and a certain suggestion of 
barbaric pomp is most appropriate to the situation. The storm is con- 
ventional but effective, and we could hardly wish it to be otherwise, for 
an unconventional storm by anyone less than a genius might possibly 
be somewhat painful. And we cannot say that “ Nineveh ” gives evidence 
of genius. It is, however, the work of a very clever and accomplished 


‘ musician, who knows how to make the very most of his abilities; and as 


such will be heard with pleasure by all who appreciate the serious efforts 
of a cultured composer. “The Repentance of Nineveh” certainly had 
ample justice done to it to-day, for the performance, under the composer’s 
direction, was an admirable one, without a hitch saving the contretemps with 
the concealed chorus to which we have referred. Mdme. Albani exerted 
herself to make the most of a dramatic but ungrateful part ; Miss Hilda Wil- 
son sang the still more crabbed and less effective music allotted to the Queen 
like the genuine artist she is; Mr. Lloyd proved an irreproachable Prophet ; 
and Mr. Brereton, though he had, as the King, to sing baritone music with 
a bass voice, performed his task very artistically. As to the band and 
chorus, they have, on the whole, not been heard to greater advantage up 
to now. 

The rest of the programme was takev up with “ The Mount of Olives,” 
or rather “ Engedi,”’ for that stupid perversion of Be2thoven’s not very 
successful attempt at oratorio—a perversion which we had hoped was 
decently and finally buried in 1887, when Mr. Troutbeck’s English version 
of the original libretto was used at Leeds for the first time—was employed 
on this occasion. ‘The performance was rather a half-hearted one, its best 
feature being the excellent singing of the florid soprano part by Miss Anna 
Williams. 

Tuurspay Evenrna. 

An enormous audience, filling even the Lady Chapel of the cathedral, 
and numbering 3,129 persons (the largest figure, we understand, that is 
on record at a Three Choirs Festival), assembled this evening to hear 
Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah,” of which a good but not supremely excellent 
performance was given. It may have been that familiarity engendered a 
mistaken confidence, or that insufficient attention had been paid to pre 
paring so well-known a work, but, from whatever cause, there was a 
marked unsteadiness in some of the choruses, which even threatened to 
culminate in a collapse in “ Woe to Him.” Mr. Watkin Mills was 
the Elijah, and threw himself into his difficult task with a large share of 
success, though it seemed to us that his voice was not in the best possible 
order. The soprano music was shared by Madame Albani and Miss Anna 
Williams, the contralto music by Miss Damian and Miss Hilda Wilson, and 
the tenor soloist was Mr. Edward Lloyd, whose names render any 
description of their performance unnecessary—we need only add that it 
was quite worthy of their reputation. 
Fripay Mornina. 

The Festival of 1890 has now been brought to an end by a fine per- 
formance of the perennial “ Messiah,” concerning which it is even less 
necessary to launch forth into descriptive detail than it was in the case of 
last evening’s performance of the only oratorio which rivals Handel’s 
masterpiece in popular esteem; so we will content ourselves with 
recording the names of the artists who took part in this morning’s per- 
formance—Madame Albani, Mrs. Hutchinson, Miss Hilda Wilson, 
Miss Damian, Mr. Hirwen Jones; Mr. Watkin Mills, and Mr. Brereton—a 
truly imposing array, including all the principal singers of the Festival, 
with the notable exception of Mr. Lloyd. This afternoon a closing service, 
in which the Three Choirs took part, was held in the cathedral (to which 
admission was obtainable without payment), and, as may be imagined, 
attracted a large congregation, principally of residents in or near Worcester. 

In conclusion—to sum up shortly the results of the Festival —we think our- 
selves justified in pronouncing it a distinct success. The programme was, 
on the whole, of a rather stereotyped character, but its execution has 
been decidedly above the average Three Choirs level; the new work has 
proved worthy of the occasion, and more than worthy of its composer, and it 
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was admirably performed ; the chorus was well balanced, and good in each 
section, though we sincerely trust that in the future it may be possible to 
form an efficient one without going so far as Leeds fcr help. 

Mr. C. Lee Williams has, as conductor, been so eminently successful that 
we think it would be well if he held that office permanently—a change the 
more easily effected now that the custom of appointing as conductor the 
organist of the particular cathedral in which the Festival is held has been 
broken in upon. The receipts from the sale of tickets exceeded those 
of any previous Festival; and lastly, the weuther, that potent but most 
uncertain of factors in the success of any function in this country, has from 
first to last behaved in the most exemplary manner. 





THE SONG OF THE’ PERIOD. 
a ee 


To introduce the subject of popular songs and leave out Fletcher of 
Saltoun were an unkindly act. The grain of truth enshrined in his too 
familiar aphorism must needs be acknowledged. Although to do so leads 
one to suspect that the writer is so little in sympathy with his subject 
that he rejoices to shelter behind the sweeping statement that it is better 
to make ditties than statutes. This assertion is over true in these parlous 
days when the fierce light beats on the gallant six hundred of the heavy 
brigade at Westminster more harshly than on the throne itself. To realise 
a snug income by work that demands absence of brain and restraint of inven- 
tion is the ideal of the song-writer ; and although the member of Parliament 
has labour not entirely dissimilar, the reward in his case is but virtue’s 
modest recompense. ‘“ How to make a fortune by composing drawing room 
ballads” would be a good popular handbook; but that it may never be 
written is alike the wish of myself and (I feel sure) of my readers. Some 
time since a superfluously ingenious game was on sale at the toy shops— 
not for the puzzle-purchasing copper, but for a splendid shilling. This 
thing comprised a packet of sixty-four cards, each bearing on its surface a 
bar of printed music arranged for the pianoforte and written in waltz time. 
By careful inanity it was so ordered that arithmetical perversion of the 
order of the cards yielded a brand-new waltz cach time. The alarming 
combinations of sixty-four changes need not be explained : bell-ringers and 
people who tell the story of the nails in a set of horse-shoes have made the 
compound progression familiar enough. ‘ Every man his own composer ” 
was the idea, and every man his neighbours’ dis-composer the practical 
result. But in spite of the fascinating programme one has never seen one 
of these puzzles in a composer’s sanctum. Yet the ever-growing crop of new 
waltzes is almost proof in their inherent structure and invention that 
this labour-saving system has not failed. Perhaps the noble army of the 
writers of dance-music clubbed together, and with much gold acquired a 
monopoly of the patent and made it a professional secret. 

Careful examination of the popular songs of the day yields strong cir- 
cumstantial evidence, almost irresistible in its cumulative force, that some 
such machine has been arranged to produce the songs of the period. Yetas 
no one owns to knowledge of such a thing, and no mortal eye has ever seen 
it—or at least betrayed the fact if it has—we can but guessat its structure. 
Probably it is in two sections—one to produce suitable “ words for music,” 
the other “ popular and singable melodies.” If it be thus, the first section 
would consist of chopped up lines of verse, and the other of chopped up bars of 
music. We can imagine it accompanied by a set of rules in this fashion. For 
instance-—l'o make a popular song of the cathedral type, selling well in 
serious families, and grateful and comforting to tame contraltos. For the 
words take the lines ending “ dim—hymn,” “‘ olden—golden,” “ upspring- 
ing—heavenward-winging,” ‘ fled—dead,”’ “skies—Paradise ;” pair them 
and mix to taste. For the music—choose half from popular hymns and the 
remainder at random from old English ditties; flavour with a dash of 
chromatics, season with harmonium obbligato, and garnish with Italian 
stage directions. N.B.—The chords of the last bars must be broken finely 
into arpeggios, and served with a sauce of melting butter. More than 
sufficient for a dozen persons. Average cost two shillings a copy. 

So again, a recipe for cooking the homely-pathetie after-five-o’clock 
tea-song known as the “ twilight” variety. Take Room—gloom, Glow—low ; 
Strain-again : Long—song; and so on; mix and flavour to taste. It were need- 
less to adventure the whole of these instructions, since the hiding-place of 
such a machine is unknown (and so far as the present writer is concerned 
may for ever remain so). But anyone who doubts its existence would 
doubt the solar-myth ‘heory itself. 

That amateur music-mongers are feeble folk is true enough; they 





make feeble melodies, and render them more feebly; to blame them, 
therefore, were a work of supererogation. But the unpleasant truth that 
cultured musicians degrade their art by producing or performing these 
inane trivialities is an awkward point to reconcile with the undoubted 
tendency now shown towards better things in music. 

In the drawing rooms of people whose tastes are towards art in form 
and colour, if we find their ideals in Velasquez, Holbein, Whistler, or Burne 
Jones, we should stand aghast at discovering among their displayed 
treasures a“ Frith” or an “ Edwin Long.” These two great masters have 
their circles of worshippers and their crowns of fame. But those who 
follow other schools look unkindJy upon their worthy platitudes. But in 
drawing rooms, where Art in sound and rhythm reigns supreme, we hear 
nevertheless, among examples of Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, Wagner, 
Grieg, and others of the divine group, songs by the musical equivalents of the 
two Royal Academicians above quoted. These ephemeral notorieties change 
so quickly, and their fame, widespreading as it is, fades so rapidly, that 
not being able to look forward a short week, ere this is in print, we may 
not fillin the names. For while we all know who is great in the drawing 
room song to-day, we huve forgotten the song and its author that reigneda 
short month ago, and have no possible hint wherefrom the new genius may 
burst. 

Of all this plague of songs that are sung, unreality is the key-note of 
their sentiment ; false emotion inartistically displayed is their sole theme. 
The love who passed beyond the sunset gates; the fair young chorister 
whose shattered lungs excel those of La Traviata herself, as he sings with 
no premonitory cough, until the third verse, like the spring of a jack-ia-the- 
box, sends him upward with a jerk of a chord and prolonged arpeggios ; the 
songs of gallant infants whose deeds of derring-do surpass the annals of 
the Victoria €ross; and outdo the weekly dreadfuls, where No. 2 is presented 
gratis with No. 1; the songs where “ quaint” and “ milking stool,” “ fiddlers ” 
and “ harvest homes ” try to get a Randolph Caldecott or E. A. Abbey flavour 
in their harmless commonplace ; the unspeakable things with waltz refrains 
whereof it is a shame for an honest musician to so much as name them ; the 
delightfully ungrammatical ditties by ladies with picturesque pseudonyms 
—easy to sing, easy to play, but hardly easy to listen to patiently ; the 
crudely patriotic type ; the blood-curdling meledramatic variety—an Adelphi 
poster in rhyme—where ‘martyred babes heap coals of fire on the fiends 
in human form, until they all reform together in the last verse: and so on 
with a list that is well-nigh unending. One and aii they seize on pure 
drivel or threadbare sentiment good in its essence but mawkish in its 
presentment, that really would not harrow the feelings of Laurence Sterne 
himself could he hear them, although he wept over the dead foal of an ass. 

Their domestic pathos is always maudlin, and maternally hovering about 
cribs and nurseries. Their patriotism is but jingo writ clumsily. True 
love between man and woman—the sort that rings in “ My dear and only 
love,” or “To Anthea’”—they know not. Of Philistia they sing, to 
Philistia they appeal, and by the most respectable of Philistines are 
they bought: also—and this is the sad point—by those who know better. 
Not theirs the rea] heart-break that makes “ Auld Robin Gray ”’ a tone- 
poem, any more than the farewell note of “Che fard senza Euridice.” 
Their sorrow is of the “awfully intense” school, and purely an 
extraneous feeling—the one caused by indigestion or some sudden change 
that robs them of a pre-arranged but extremely proper dissipation. The 
disappointment at having to forego a dance “ owing to influenza” is more 
really keen and poignant to those who sing them, than all the “ dead-love” 
maunderings they moan in minor mode and croon so wearily. Admirers of 
the present school of sham-artistic ballads are ready to laugh at the 
“ Heart bowed down” and the fine frenzy of the poet Bunn; but their 
chosen substitutes know no more lofty imaginings. Possibly the mechanism 
is smoother ; certainly the music is more pretentious; but that they embody 
nobler sentiments, in more inspired melody, is too obviously untrue to need 
refutation. 

Composer and poet seem: both bound to slavish imitation of a few success- 
ful types. When “The Lost Chord’”—a not very great poem by a not very 
great poet—was set in a not very great fashion by a not very “ great” com- 
poser, yet the result was a poem clothed with music; but of its ten 
thousand followers and humble parodies, to call them doggerel draped 
with jingle were to overrate their artistic value. One such rings in my ears: 
ts ending— 

“ He sang in the land of glory, 
With a halo round his head” — 
is perhaps unequalled in its bathos, It isthe “Chorister” type reduced toits 
lowest expression. Another, an American lyric—the farewell of a dying 
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wife—has its really noble sentiment distorted in like fashion to such a 
climax as: 
« Weep not for me my husband dear, 
When I begin to immortalise.” 

The chief feature that rules the whole sorry crew is their entire and 
utter lack of humour. That several composers could set a lyric wherein 
the word Douglas—kindly pronounced Dug-ger-less by exigencies of accent 
and rhythm—was reiterated either fifteen or twenty times (it is hard to 
recall these things exactly) in its short length, is an example of their 
lack of perception of the ridiculous. That such things must needs be is 
perhaps a condition of society that is at present mixed ; but the vulgarities 
of the vulgar are as nothing in their terror to the pretences of the sham- 
cultured. That the musical-hall habitus loves “ In the sweet by and bye,” 
even as his converted brother prizes Mr. Ira Sankey’s greasy harmonies, 
concerns musicians no jot. One by one such individuals may be re- 
deemed, but their ideals can hardly be raised until they themselves 
become educated. But when those who are familiar with the répertoires of 
Richter, Henschel, or Manns, who delight in Mr. Arthur Chappell’s 
“‘Pops.,’: do not forswear the melodies of Moore and Burgess or of 
the Ballad Concerts:-in their own homes, we stand aghast. Where 
is the consistency of -the thing? Of course there are various 
specimens of the all-prevalent ballad that cause us to forbear criticism. 
The much hackneyed “ Love’s old sweet song ” may be unworthy of serious 
criticism ; and where a mother sings it to her little ones at the ‘‘ Children’s 
Hour,” we can forget to analyse, and allow domestic sentiment to have its 
way. But when a highly-trained vocalist brings the pretty trifling of the 
nursery tea into serious programmes it is hard to be equally lenient. And 
if a really innocent transgression makes tolerance somewhat difficult, what 
can be said of the passionate song, whose meaning, if any, is too degraded 
to be admitted into pure family life; the parodies of Shelley’s 
impetuous raptures; the uncleanly imitation of Sehnsucht, that, 
however real, hardly befits an English maiden to sing or hear? The 
pity of itis that hundreds of beautiful modern songs, written in obe- 
dience to all the essentials of art—some as simple as only perfect art can 
be, others more complex but yet very beautiful—are here, and not unknown. 
Even outside the distinctly musical sets one finds instances of unexcep- 
tionable songs admired and sung. And yet—and yet “knowing the greatest 
they also choose the smallest.’ There are bests and bests, so many of 
course; but the drawing room ballad we attack knows not of bests of any 
sort, and the sworn pledge of every artist should be to abolish it by all 
means fair—and, one is tempted to add—foul. 

Vocalists love applause and pander to the many-headed mob. Writers 
love money (with as purely Platonic delight, perhaps, as we ourselves), and 
too often give way to the easy temptation. But the average trained- 
musician has hardly these reasons to offer; the applause of thousands 
and the gold in thousands are alike out of his reach ; yet in his hands are 
great issues, and if he enforced the standard that in his heart of hearts he 
must needs own, and in season and out cf season protested in public and in 
private with contemptuous silence or positive and severe criticism on the 
dreadful legion of the musical microbe—the bacillus of the ballad—then, 
might a real hope dawn, and the reproach that we are an unmusical 
nation, which certainly holds good in this one section of our popular art, 
be lifted from us for evermore. G. W. 





ORATORIO IN ENGLAND. 
a re 

The following thoughtful remarks are extracted from a criticism, in the 
“Manchester Examiner” of Dr. Bridge’s new work, “'The Repentance of 
Nineveh ”— 

‘‘No better example of English oratorio in its modern dress could be 
selected than Dr. Bridge’s latest production. It is simply a masterpiece of 
its kind. In its strength we recognise the innate power and grip of a 
Briton born and bred, in its weakness we can equally plainly discern the 
faults of an insular school. Choral music from time immemorial has 
found a congenial soil in this country. From the days of Purcell we can 
trace long lines of successful works which are mainly remembered on account 
of this feature being one of strength. On the other hand, native com- 
posers have not attempted to vie with their Continental brethren in regard 
to many exercises which can alone train the composer to attain complete 
mastery of his art. We have never felt the stimulating influence 
which was in great measure set in motion by Goethe and the great follow- 





ing of lesser lyric poe's. The great wave of impassioned song which flooded 

Germany fell but listlessly at the feet of the tone-poets of England. As a 

result we have little or no chamber music of a noble class. In our homes 
and at homely gatherings native music has not any favoured place. 
Chamber sonatas, whether for piano or violin, or any combination of these 
or similar instruments, have been absolutely ignored. The variations or 
doubles have met with no better result. In short, we have ignored almost 
every form of music but the cantata, part song, madrigal, and anthem. It is 
perhaps impossible to over-estimate the loss which the non-exercise of cham- 
ber music has wrought upon native composition. Melody is best trained in 
song-writing. Rhythm and figure development are razely acquired to 
any degree of mastery unless studied in the variations or doubles. 
In the same manner but little idea of musical form can be gained 
unless the sonata be early practised and applied. All these forms have 
been set aside in this country, and choral music, sacred and secular, has 
usurped their place. There yet remains a circumstance which severely 
handicaps the existence of national music, and that is the utter neglect 
of native cpera.. True, a few attempts have been made in recent times 
to efface what almost amounts to a matter of national shame, but 
without avail. For all these reasons, and any one alone had been sufficient, 
music in England is at least half a century behind that of Germany, and 
what is still more to the point, the very inheritance of which she is so 
proud has suffered on account of its authors having been deprived of those 
necessary exercises which Germany has so fostered. We can point to no 
purely English oratorio of any strength which has existed even a quarter of 
a century. Handel, indeed, may in part be claimed as a Saxon and as a 
resident in this country, but Germany more properly claims him for her 
own. 

‘From the time of Handel until the present it is then quite certain that 
England bas produced no choral work of any pretensions to the dignity of 
oratorio excepting, perhaps, a few modern productions of which it is too 
soon to speak with absolute certainty. There can be but little doubt that 
the too great concentration upon choral music has defeated its own 
purpose.” 





IS IGNORANCE BLISS? 
—————_—@—___—. 

It will be fresh in the memory of our readers that in our issue of Sept. 
6 we called attention to the following absurdity from an article on M. 
Jean de Reszke, which appeared in the “ Scots Observer ” :— 

«There are those who cannot forget that he once sang baritone, and who 
affect to find that his voice is not a ‘pure tenor,’ or that it has not the 
‘true tenor timbre.’ What is a ‘pure tenor’ or a ‘true tenor timbre’ ? 
Take Sims Reeves, Lloyd, Tamagno, and Gayarré: which represents the 
‘true tenor’? Andif one does, what about the others? For the four 
voices are as different as their owners’ faces, and have nothing in common 
except the capacity for singing pretty much the same notes. In truth 
there isno such athing as a tenor timbre. The word timbre means ‘ ring’ 
or ‘thrill,’ and is a quality which should be the possession of every good 
voice, irrespective of pitch. A tenor pure and simple isa voice that sings 
tenor music, and as such De Reszke’s has as good a claim to the title as 
that of any of his rivals.” 

Commenting on this we said: “The ordinary meaning of the word 
timbre may be ‘ring’ or ‘thrill,’ but the musical meaning of the term 
. . « . is ‘quality,’ or, in German-English, ‘Klang-tint.’ In other 
words the difference between the same note played on a flute, a trumpet, 
or a violin is one of timbre. <A ‘pure’ tenor, therefore, is not merely 
‘a voice that sings tenor music,’ and the four voices compared in the 
passage quoted are, in point of timbre, not ‘as different as their owners’ 
faces.’ ”” 

The last issue of our Northern and—on musical matters—decidedly misty 
contemporary contains the amazing “ defence ”’ which follows : 

“ WHERE IGNORANCE IS BLISS—. 
“ l'o the Editor of ‘The Seots Observer. 
** London, 9th September, 1890. 

“ Sir: It would have been strange if some musical scribe or other had 
not arisen in his wrath to demolish the heresies concerning the tenor voice 
and the word timbre which you permitted me to utter in ‘The Scots Ob- 
server’ of August 30th. Truly I expected no Jess,and am only sorry that 
‘Tue Mustcat Wortp’ should have addressed itself to the task with so 
much superfluous sarcasm. I am not careful to answer it in this matter for 
reasons which I will mention; but, having been charged with ignorance, 
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I consider it due to you, Sir, to make a reply. I have no quarrel with ‘ THE 
Musican Worup’: on the contrary, When I send it—as occasionally 
happens—a humble. contribution I do not find that it discovers therein 
such a lack of technical knowledge as prevents it from offering it to the 
public. In sober truth, during the twenty years that I have studied the 
theory and practice of singing in England, France, Italy, and Germany I 
have come in contact with nearly all the great singers and teachers of 
singing, and am only too familiar with the technical jargon of the art. For 
these reasons the sarcasms of ‘Tue Mustcan Wort’ do not touch me 
very nearly. j 
“There are two points on which my ignorance has been exposed: the 
meaning of the word timbre, and the question of what constitutes a tenor 
voice. The word timbre may be taken in three stages. First, it means 
simply ‘ring’ or ‘thrill’: that I am allowed to know. Secondly, it means, 
as applied to the voice, ‘quality’: this ‘Tae Musica, Wortp’ and 
‘every one’ knows except myself. O, Sir, I know it very well, and some- 
thing more which ‘THe Musica, Wor.pD’ and ‘ every one’ does not know: 
namely, that it has this meaning in England, and nowhere else. Thirdly, 
it means in France—technically as applied to the voice—‘ ring’ again, 
which is indeed a quality, but not the quality, of the voice. The French 
speak of une voix bien timbrée, meaning a voic2 with a good ring: the phrase 
were meaningless otherwise. Again, they speak of a voice having no 
timbre: thus timbre cannot mean quality, for every voice has a 
quality. Or again, while we speak of a voice having a good or bad quality 
and so on, they do not use timbre so, but say simply a voice has timbre or 
has not. Now, Sir, I submit that the French know best what a French 
word means. As for the dreadful Klang-tint, if that means anything it is 
something different—what the French call la couleur dela voix. However, 
let this pass: life is short. Suppose timbre does mean quality, then I 
merely say that there is no such thing as a‘ true tenor quality.’ I admit 
that any one may have his own idea of how a tenor voice should sound, and 
he may call this the ‘true tenor ;’ but that is a matter of opinion, and there 
can be no general standard of the kind, for everyone may and does form a 
different idea. The only absolute standard is the pitch : that is the one adopted 
by every treatise on singing, because there is no other. Tenor voices are those 
which sing tenor music, and may be of every conceivable quality ; as harsh, 
sweet, nasal, throaty, guttural, reedy, thin, rich, full, -ete., ete. They all 
have something in common, it is true: they have the quality of the human 
voice as distinguished from the quality (not timbre—the French do not 
speak of the timbre) of the violin, the flute, the trumpet. But their owners’ 
faces also have something in common—the quality of the human face; and 
I repeat that the voices have no more in common than the faces—quot voces 
tot qualitates. If Lloyd’s voice has the true tenor quality, and that quality 
makes a tenor voice, then Tamagno’s voice is not a tenor, for its quality is 
absolutely different; and vice versd. 

*T have been referred to Sir George Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians.’ Just so, Sir; there itis. That excellent work is the English 
critic’s stock-in-trade. Heaven knows what he used to do without it. But, 
with all respect to the musical world, it is ill discussing such a matter with 
a writer whose notion of a crushing argument is a reference to Grove.—Il 
am, etc., “Tae WRITER OF THE ARTICLE.” 


We will first deal with the statement that the word timbre means 
“ quality ” “in England and nowhere else.” Here is a quotation from 
Fetis :—‘‘ Timbre: caractére d’un son independamment de son rang dans 
Véchelle, caractére tenant & des sons harmoniques. Le timbre de 
la flite est essentiellement différent de celui du hautbois.” Here is 
another, from Adolphe Adam:—“ L’idée n’était pas venue (du temps 
de Lulli) de profiter de la différence des timbres des instruments, 
et de leur donner des parties spéciales pour les marier entre euz.”’ All through 
his “ Petit traité d’Instrwmentation” (Paris, Colombier) M. Elwart uses the 
word timbre to indicate the special character which distinguishes instru- 
ments one from the other; and, in his “ Histoire de l’Instrumentation” M. 
Lavoix does the same. But this, from Jamin’s “Cours de Physique” is 
still more important :—“On ne confond point les sons donnés par divers 
instruments de musique lors méme qu’ils sont d Vunisson. Ils se distinguent 
encore par une qualité originelle qui se nomme le timbre. . . . Le 
timbre dépend de la forme des vibrations. . . . .” , 

Yet the writer in the “ Scots Observer ” says that the word is used in 
the sense of “quality” (i.e. characteristic tone) in England and nowhere 
else ! 

But supposing this were so—the article in the “Scots Observer” was 
written in English, What right then had the author of it to use the word 





** timbre” in a sense different from that which (by his own admission) it bears 
in England? Such a right could be purchased only by an explanation that 
the word was being so used, which was not given, probably for the reason - 
that, had it been, the writer would have had “ no case,” and the oppor- 
tunity of saying something startling, eccentric, and “smart” would have 
been lost. In the sense of “ character,’ quality, or “klang-tint”’ it is 
obvious to the veriest “ outsider,” that there is such a thing as a “ tenor 
timbre,” just as there is a bass, a baritone, a contralto, or a soprano timbre 
—that is to say, a quality which distinguishes all tenors from all basses or 
baritones, even when they sing notes of exactly the same pitch. With regard 
to the sneer at ‘Grove’s Dictionary,” it may be well to mention tat the 
article “ Timbre ” is from the pen of Dr. W. H. Stone—at least as good an 
authority on acoustics as the scientific gentleman who writes in the “ Scots 
Observer,” and to whom the world is indebted for the luminous definition 
of a tenor voice as “ one that sings tenor niusic.” 


” 








= ; 
A VISIT TO DEPPE.’ ... —— 
—oe—_—_> 

The recent death of this celebrated teacher lends special interest to the 
following extract from Miss Bettina Walker’s book, “My Musical Ex- 
periences,” just published by Messrs. Richard Bentley and Son :— 

** Having ascertained Herr Deppe’s address, and heard that he lived ina 
small inn close by the Anhalter Balfnhof, I went there. and was toid by the 
waiter to go up to the highest story of the building, where the Herr 
Kapellmeister had a suite of rooms. I set off up the staircase, and was on 
the first step of the stairs which led to the third floor, when I found myself 
face to face with a plain-looking, elderly gentleman, who seemed to be 
coming straight from the corridor on which according to the waiter’s direc- 
tions to me Herr Deppe’s rooms were situated. I glanced at him just as he 
was about to pass by me, and probably my look suggested inquiry, for he 
asked me abruptly, but not rudely, what I wanted up there—if I were look- 
ing for any one? I replied, ‘I am going up to ascertain when it is possible 
to see Herr Deppe, and I have been told that his rooms are on the third 
floor.” ‘I am Herr Deppe,’ was the rejoinder, ‘and if you want to see me, 
and speak to me, I must beg you to come back at four o’clock, that is my 
hour for seeing people; and I am now on my way to dinner, so please excuse 
me.’ Saying this, he bowed slightly to me, and, passing on down the 
stairs, went into the dining-room of the hotel. 

“There was not the slightest pose about Herr Deppe—nothing remark- 
able in his appearance, his glance, or his voice; and yet he had at once 
impressed me, had inspired me with confidence in him. I seemed to see 
and feel that he was an individual such as one seldom meets with in a life- 
time. I came back to the hotel at four o’clock, and, going up the stairs, 
rang the bell at his door, and (German customs and ways being as yet un- 
known to me) was greatly surprised when he not only opened it himself to 
let me in, but, bringing me through the ante-room and into the music-room, 
pointed to a seat, saying as he did so, ‘Now sit down and tell me al? you 
have to say ; I shall hear it quite well, though I must go on making my 
coffee.’ He listened with a glance of kindly interest, which encouraged me 
to describe as far as I really was aware of them myself all my difficulties. 
When I had ended, he said he should like to look at my hands (Miss Fay 
relates that he did the same with her) ; and when I took off my gloves, and 
showed them to him, he at once said, ‘ You have a very good hand, though 
small; but the outer side of it is quite limp and flabby ; it is undeveloped 
and untrained. Now go over to the piano and play for me.’ 

“ T sat down accordingly, and attacked with great vigour Tausig’s tran- 
scription of a Bach prelude and fugue. Herr Deppe seated himself at a 
little table, and began to drink his coffee as if my presence there counted 
for nothing. I played this piece with much energy and aplomb, and made 
quite sure that my performance would impress him with the idea that I had 
much mastery over the keyboard ; but I had not played more than half the 
piece wher, on glancing inquiringly at him, I perceived that he was highly 
amused—that in fact, he was laughing to himself at my performance ; and 
yet, strangely enough, it was not a laugh that acted like a damper on my 
energy, for I could perceive that he was fully as much interested as amused, 
and when I had ended the piece he said, ‘Go on; play something more.’ I 
played piece after piece, feeling neither nervous nor annoyed, though he 
was at so little pains to conceal his amusement that he once or twice 
laughed quite audibly. A tap just then was heard at the door, and on 
Herr Deppe rising to open it, a tall, pale, and singular-looking young man 
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walked in without saying a word; and Herr Deppe having by this time 
finished drinking his coffee, the two gentlemen came over to the piano, and 
seated themselves side by side, a little to the right of me. 

“¢ Please go on playing,’ said Herr Deppe; and when I did so, and 
glanced round at them both, I saw that the young man was just as much 
amused as Herr Deppe, and yet that, like the latter, his amusement was 
sufficiently leavened with interest to stimulate rather than to depress me. 
At length, however, I came to a pause, and, turning round to Herr Deppe, 
waited for him to speak. He did not doso for a moment or two, and then 
his words were addressed rather to the young man thanto me. (The latter 
was Mr. Frederick Clarke, an American gentleman, who had some months 
previously married Anna Steinecke, Herr Deppe’s best pupil.) ‘She will 
never be able to give up all that—to lay it all aside from the beginning— 
nor could I expect it,’ were Herr Deppe’s first words. To which the other 
rejoined, ‘ Yet with such gifts, such a memory, such taste, such feeling, and 
withal so helpless! Itis indeed a pity.’ ‘But who could advise her to 
give it up ?’ said Herr Deppe again; ‘for if she begins with me and has 
not the patience and perseverance to carry it through to the end, all her 
present enjoyment in piano-playing will be embittered.’ 

“© «What is wrong ?’ I asked very earnestly, but very quietly. ‘I have 
not minded your laughing at me, because I had the feeling that there was 
much in my playing that not only amused, butalso pleased and interested 
you; but itis scarcely fair of youto put me off like that with general 
statements. Tell me plainly where you think that my chief deficiency lies, 
and whether it is of a nature which resolution, perseverance, and patience 
can overcome.’ 

“ We all three looked full at one another forafew moments. The gentlemen 
hesitated. Herr Deppe still remained silent, and I think it was Mr. Clarke 
who first spoke, and addressed me thus— 

“«T tell you, then, that, to accomplish anything in the Deppe method, 
you must entirely lay aside every piece you have ever learned, and give 
yourself up to a physical drill of which you as yet have not the very faintest 
perception—and that, supposing you do this, and supposing you are un- 
usually gifted in mastering this side of the school, in a year and a half, you 
who now play Schumann’s Concerto, and Liszt's Rhapsodies, will at the 
most be only able to play some of Mozart’s simpler Sonatas, and Moscheles’ 
Studies.’ 

“ All this naturally roused and excited me. I did not, of course, believe 
that I should be as long in making way as Mr. Clarke seemed to think. 
Turning to Herr Deppe, and assuring him that I had quite the resolve, 
quite the patience, quite the self-renunciation, to give up ‘all my present 
attainments, in order to attain that which I so much desired, that 
which I felt Iso much needed, I entreated him to tell me what was the 
great want in my playing. He then replied— 

“« Your hand, to begin with, has never been properly worked—there has 
been little extension, and scarcely any muscular exertion; you cannot 
produce a succession of clear resonant tones. But you force me to say all 
this,’ he added, ‘and I warn you beforehand not to ask me to help you, 
and then grow weary of the slow progress you make, and leave off. If you 
do this, you will be unhappy. In one lesson you will have lost your inno- 
cence’ (Herr Deppe’s own words) ; ‘for that one lesson will set an intelli- 
gert person like you ona track of thought, and as you will not be able 
without help to follow this oat, and thus arrive at final and satisfactory 
conclusions, you will wish that you had never seen me, never come to me. 
And remember it will not have been my fault.’ 

“At length, however, Herr Deppe was convinced that I was not only 
much in earnest, but that I would have the courage, the patience, to carry 
through what I should begin with him. He named an early day for his 
first lesson, and I put. aside all my programme, and came to him 
quite resolved to remain under his guidance until I had fully mastered his 
method. 

«And I had, after all, but one lesson from him! For a circumstance 
intervened which, much to my regret, hindered me from carrying out the 
plan of study which he had laid down for me. I at once wrote a courteous 
letter to him, and excused myself as well as I could for having occupied so 
much of his valuable time, having asked for his help with so much insist- 
ence, and yet not availing wyself of that which he had so kindly given. 

“ Although it is anticipating a little, I may add that when I visited Herr 
Deppe some years after this, I was received by him not only with courtesy, 
but almost with cordiality. I then told him that I had always felt myself 
to be his debtor for having given me his opinion in such a frank, unvarnished 
manner, and that even though I had not continued to study with him, yet 
in his one lesson he had done me immense service.” 








MUSICIANSHIP. 
—_—-—_——__ 
BY HENRY 0. BANISTER.* 


It can never be inopportune to return for a while upon first, or founda- 
tion principles, to make sure that we are working upon them, and, for 
them. As a society of musicians, let us consider for a little while what con- 
stitutes “ Musicianship.” Perhaps some of us may hardly have formulated 
any sort of creed upon the matter; others may too hastily have assumed 
that no definition of the term is necessary, the matter being self-evident, 
or nearly so; and, again, others may think that no formula is very 
desirable, even if possible, the constituents of musicianship being so varied 
and multifarious. But the very multifariousnes of the elements furnishes 
good reason for endeavouring to make some consolidated enumeration, or, 
at least, for trying to bring them to mind, now and again, so as to help us, 
individually, to keep up our standard of excellence and dignity. 

In the demand which mature, experienced, thoughtful musicians make 
for thorough training and sound workmanship in the productions of rising 
musicians—in fact, for “ Musicianship” in its complete sense—there is 
nothing to justify the petulance with which young musicians regard such 
requirements, as though they implied a pedantic wish to repress youthful 
enthusiasm. There is a charm about such enthusiasm, which, if once lost, 
is so irrecoverable that one wishes truly that it might prove perennial. 


Not a few, perhaps, through professional, as distinct from artistic, exigen- . 


cies and friction, have to look back wistfully, even in the midst of busy 
life, as a young poet did from an early deathbed, and sigh— 

“ Ah, me! the hours have perished when my heart 

Throbbed thick to the still music of its joy ; 

And my strong soul, rejoicing in its strength, 

Stood on the golden threshold of the morn, 

And heard the morning breezes whisper low 

The promises of a long prosperous day. 

I longed to flood the universe with song. 

To song I gave myself, even as a maid 

Yields all her being up to him she loves. 

Nature stored all her riches in my heart, 

To spring in flowers of song through aftertime. 

The woods had se¢rets for my special ears, 

The waves a melody none else could learn, 

The dawn crept through me like a life renewed, 

The painted clouds of sunset bore my soul 

To spheres untrodden by the foot of man. 

And in the lonely night the stars looked down 

With wondrous revelations in their gaze. 

Now all is over, aud I pass away, 

My cherished dreams of glory unfulfilled, 

The splendours that I longed to weave unwoven, 

And my great purposes gulphed like a wreck 

Whose scattered fragments, cast upon the shore, 

But serve to hint of all the wealth that lies 

Down in the silence of the ocean deep.” 

— At Death’s Door,” by William Lighton. 

That which this singer thus expressed, “‘ At Death’s Door,” not a few have, 
in a measure, felt in the midst of life, as manhood has advanced; poets, 
musicians—there are none exempt from this disappointment of early hopes. 
And no sound musician would repress this exuberance, which is the very 
life-blood of the artistic nature. But cultured musicians still hold that, as 
“ Song is the tone of feeling,” then “ beautiful singing ”—whether in com- 
position or in performance—is “the balance of feeling, not the absence of 
it,’”’ and that the true balancing must be by knowledge and discipline. 

A thoughtful pupil said in ‘my hearing the other day that no one was 
worthy to be considered a musician who had not some mastery over an 
instrument. 

It may be held by some that Musicianship can only be predicated of such 
as can, to some extent, compose music. 

And, probably, most persons who think about it would agree that no one 
is to be counted a musician who does not understand somewhat the 
grammar and structure of music as comprised in the generally accepted 
laws of Harmony, Counterpoint, and Composition. But while each of 
these qualifications, or equipments, goes to make up the complete ideal of 
Musicianship, having regard to what the musician can do, what he can 





* A Paper read before the South-Eastern Section of the National Society of Professional 
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say or produce, and what he knows, I submit that there is that which takes 
the precedence of all these—that which he is, and thinks, and feels; the 
having an affinity with that which music expresses, and sympathy with her 
way of expressing it ; comprising capacities and qualities of perception and 
appreciation, of physical and intellectual, and of esthetic, psychical, and 
emotional nature, apart from, and anterior to, knowledge, or any executive 
or productive faculty and power; just that which Shakespeare terms 
“having music in his soul;” having a soul to which music appeals, and 
which is responsive to that appeal. 

This seems a truism, but is it not very largely overlooked? For an 
opinion, a judgment, a verdict, about a musical work or performance, 
people go to a professed critic, regardless of his sympathies, his personal 
and native qualities ; or, worse still, to a performer, because of his superior 
technique, without tenderness. But such a one may give a verdict based 
on considerations quite other than musical; just as a theologian by equip- 
ment of study may be much less fitted to give counsel about a matter of 
conscience or duty than a simple-minded, though untutored, man who has 
a single eye to the Divine glory. 

Men who pose as musicians are making woful mistakes just now about 
the nature, and scope, and purpose, and meaning of music; are almost 
making it the vehicle and instrument of “stratagems and spoils.”” Let no 
such men be trusted—in musical matters, at least. And there are quasi- 
musicians, who think themselves advanced, who have, indeed, reached their 
goal, without having been at the starting-point of the true course. While 
it is quite true, and cannot be too emphatically stated—though it is hardly 
the truth that needs specially urging just now—that it is a false, a mis- 
taken Musicianship which thinks that music came to an end with Men- 
delssohn and Bennett, and which will not take any receptive pains to 
understand new developments—not progress, necessarily, be it noted—new 
idioms ; yet nothing can well be more irritatingly unmusicianlike than the 
notion that musicians who know and revere the music of the old Masters 
are, ipso facto, antiquated, narrowly, excludingly conservative, and that 
study and appreciation should—if, indeed, they can— begin with the 
present, or even with the future, with ignorant ignoring repudiation of the 
past ; and that it is possible and desirable to reach at a bound, and over- 
leap at that bound, the goal which the honestly labouring musical workers, 
the plodding pilgrims of the musical course, have reached so slowly: not 
because they have been so stupid, but because they have been thorough, 
patient, cautious, and have not let emotion outrun knowledge and judgment. 

I am happily relieved, however, from the necessity of dealing with any 
applications of music, or forms of it in which the main feature is the union 
with other arts, so as to form a compound artistic presentation, so called. 
The limitations of wy illimitable subject do not permit of any such con- 
siderations; having nothing to do, for the time being, with any alleged 
poetic basis, as over-riding the requirements of the laws of music proper. 
My subject is “ Musicianship ;’’ pure music, abstract music, not applied 
music, but musical workmanship and knowledge. And I have not 
enumerated, among the requirements of Musicianship, acquaintance with 
acoustics, which has latterly been associated with theoretical study, but 
which has absolutely nothing to do with music as an art, on the testimony 
of learned acousticians themselves: nor have I mentioned acquaintance 
with musical history, because it forms no part of musical knowledge 
strictly so called, or equipment for either composition or performance ; 
though T can hardly understand that any earnest musician will neglect to 
interest himself in the evolution of his art. 

But, with regard to music, how much there is which, when one has 
acknowledged all the technical and theoretical excellence which marks it, 
one is yet compelled to say, as Sir Joshua Reynolds said of a certain 
picture, as he snapped his fingers, “ Ah, yes, sir, but it wants ‘that!’” 
And so of many musicians, as of much music, they want that! That is 
indefinable ; but for lack of it, much professed musicianship is destitute 
of all living power. 

It has been said of Sterndale Bennett that he was “ in a special degree 
a musician’s composer.” Now, in what sense, if at all, is this true? And 
if true, is it a reflection on him, or on “the people,” as distinguished from 
the musician? For I have heard it said that it is very doubtful how far 
that is true art which docs not appeal to natural perceptions, but needs 
some technical training to understand and admire. And, moreover, may 
this same averment be made, no less, concerning Bach? Is he not “ina 
special degree” a musician’s composer? And, if so, is he so 
in the same sense as Bennett? To raise these questions is to open 
out wide subjects of debate. Of course, in Bach, there is learn- 
ing, contrapuntal involvement, eiaboration, and contrivance, quite 





beyond the apprehension, and, therefore, beyond the comprehension 
of the untutored; indeed, one might say, beyond the antecedent 
credence of the tutored musician. But yet certain qualities about 
some of his music do enlist the attention, and overpower with their 
ponderous grandeur, even those without technical training. Otherwise, 
indeed, it would be a reproach to contrapuntal work, that it obscured that 
which should be clear and complexed that which should be massive. But 


”» 


that which constitutes Bennett specially “(a musician’s composer ’—a 
composer, that is, for the ideal musician—is the exquisite finish and perfect 
workmanship, as well as refined delicacy, which characterize his music, 
and the failure—nay, not failure, for he never tried, but disdained—to 
appeal to that which, not in a contemptuous but in a strictly technical 
sense, may be termed the vulgar apprehension and sympathy. Itisa 
question, not of adoption of, or compliance with, arbitrary or pedantic 
rules, but of trained perceptions ; not merely trained ear, but trained habit 
of estimate and ideality of standard. The big, the massive, appeals sooner 
to the uncultivated perceptions than does the delicate and finished. With 
Bach, on the other hand, although there is so much which’ only a 
thoroughly trained theoretical musician can understand and enter into, 
there remains so much which—shall I say notwithstanding the contra- 
puntal complexity, or because of it?—appeals to, and more or less over- 
awes with its power, even the non-technical but yet earnest and high- 
minded listener, who cannot but detect the working of a power the secret 
of which is hidden from him. 

“ Musicianship,” then, must involve sympathy with music, feeling for it 
—in the beauty of its melody, the richness of its harmony, the strength of 
its counterpoint ; with its purity, its perfection and finish, and its logical 
coherence ; these being its essentials, whatever its poetical basis and inter- 
pretation. It should include knowledge of its grammar and structure, 
surely sufficiently to put chords together in the harmonizing of a melody ; 
to understand the plan of the different kinds of movements, symphonic, 
fugal, or otherwise; to take in, in short, a musical argument; I do not 
mean an argument—a controversy—about music, but a musically conducted 
argument, as the plan of a poem is termed. It may be observed that some 
musical critics might find it hard to credentialize themselves by these 
equipments. And, save in rare and exceptional instances, it is hardly to be 
understood that Musicianship should not include more or less command of 
some instrument, from the voice—downwards or upwards, shall I say ? 

But here may be noted a not-uncommon fallacy in judging of music—a 
fallacy prevailing among musicians, or, at least, those who in a general 
sense may be so regarded. It is that of thinking that only to be music of 
power and high Musicianship which abounds in technical points of struc- 
ture, such as contrapuntal contrivances, masterful harmonies, unexpected 
transitions, and the like; more or less ignoring the well-known and 
accepted dictum, “The perfection of art is to conceal art.” A certain 
critic, many years ago, in reviewing some of the smaller pieces by Mac- 
farren, said that they were as fresh “as violets just gathered. . . very 
innocent and very charming, moreover; few marks of the musician 
characterize their progress, but the feeling of the poet and enthusiast 
accompanies them throughout.” Now these pieces were just melodious 
trifles which would have been spoilt for their purpose had there been any 
parade of learned device in connection with their undeveloped structure ;, 
but did not the musician show his Musicianship in making them finished, 
“innocent” productions of the unpretending, light, but not careless or 
flimsy kind? Is not the perfect construction of a trifle a “mark of the 
musician ?’? I imagine that there can be but one reply. Therefore there 
is high Musicianship of most cultured kind evidenced in compositions 
which simply charm by their felt perfection, by everything being felt to 
be just where and what it ought to be, as well as in that which is full of 
“points” which arrest attention, excite admiration, and prompt remark. 

But it is wonderful how technical Musicianship suggests occasions and 
manners of investing with point and interest, which, at a superficial glance, 
might seem dry and barren, or else light, slight, almost puerile. Take, for 
example, the little French tune, “ Ah! vous dirai-je, maman ? ” so almost 
babyish in its simplicity; how, without any loss of the archness, naiveté, 
childish prettiness, which cha.acterize it, Mozart, almost as though he 
would poke fun, contrapuntal fun, imitational, even fugal fun, has treated 
it, in some of those variations (8 and 9) which some who think themselves 
very superior musicians—in fact, very superior persons altogether—pass by 
with a sneer as having no characteristic but twaddling puerility ; vanity, 
without even a little pomp to give it support. And be it emphatically 
enunciated that such an instance is more than an illustration of the musical 
advantage, and fitting result of a contrapuntal training; for this con- 
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trapuntal training is just the musician’s sphere of mental and logical train- 
ing ; it is that to him which formal logic, or pure mathematics, furnish to 
students in other departments of intellectual culture; it elicits and 
cultivates the habit of detecting the potentialities of that which, to the 
superficial or shallow, may seem to be slight, bare, devoid of life or 
interest. Mozart is credited with saying, ‘Give me the words, and I will 
put the poetry to them ;” and, in such an example as this, he seems to say, 
“ Give me the few notes, and I will put the meaning to them ; I willshow the 
power of what seems weak, the fruitfulness that is hidden in a germ.’”’? And 
this habit of mind—need I say ?—is that which has led to the productive 
great thinking, the profitable thinking, in all subjects, all along the course 
of mental and intellectual progress. And need I say another thing? Yes, 
I need, although I have said it before, in other places ; but I need reiterate 
it, after recent discussions, which, however, I will not vexatiously revive. 
It is, that this habit of mind, sought to be cultivated by this contrapuntal 
training, is quite independent of any special considerations of contrapuntal 
rules, more or less rigid or lax, ancient or modern. 

And this leads to the further remark that Musicianship, even if, for the 
moment, one limit the term to theoretical equipment, is not a matter that 
depends upon the particular theory adopted by the claimant to the honour- 
able distinction of being a musician; rival theories are just different ways 
of looking at, and accounting for, the accepted, the current formula, 
phenomena—call them what you will—in musical composition. One may 
be more supportable by argument, and less marked by flaws, than another ; 
but while the holding of this or that theory may indicate more or less of 
exactitude or profundity in the holder—of which, however, who shall con- 
stitute himself the arbiter >—that does not affect the title to hold the dis- 
tinction, the artistic distinction of musicianship. All that is demanded is 
that he shall look at these matters on some reasonable principle, with 
some sort of grammatical and logical consistency. Although, I may say 
parenthetically, that it seems to me that the mental sensation—if I may 
use the term—of listening to certain musical combinations and progres- 
sions must be considerably affected by the notion of the theoretical ground- 
work that is held by the listener. For instance, in such combinations as 
that formerly known as the chord of the added 6th, according to whether 
the chord be considered as complete in itself, or even more than complete 
with its satellite; or whether it be considered as an incomplete chord of 
the 11th, or as an inversion of a diatonic 7th on the supertonic; or whether, 
in a particular instance, it may be referred to the dominant of the minor 
key in which it occurs on the sub-dominant ; or to the dominant of the so- 
called relative major key—must surely affect one’s mental expectations, and, 
therefore, one’s sense of congruity and of consecution in the surround- 
ings of the chord in each particular context in which one hears it. 
The sentiment of the chord seems different according to that 
which it implies, surely. But I have no wish to discuss, or raise discussion 
on any such controverted matter; simply to suggest that theories are con- 
nected with the esthetic meaning of that which they seek to explain ; 
though I should prefer not using the term “ esthetic’’ at all. 

But, to resume. Musicianship, as I feel and understand it, involves the 
recognition that, as Oliver Wendell Holmes expresses it, “ One of His 
greatest charities is music ;” that is, that the loving Author and Source of 
all light and beauty has endowed us with the capacity, not only to discern 
and admire beauty in His own works, but also to produce, if I say not 
create, I will say transmit, as channels from the infinite mind, that which 
is beautiful, in this particular method ; or, if not transmit, then at least to 
recognise it when transmitted by others whom we term geniuses. And in 
this way, as music is one of the expressions and crystallizations of purity, 
and beauty, and loveliness, so Musicianship involves the acceptance, the 
recognition and discernment, the ardent and faithful love of so unalloyed a 
presentation of the ideal. True, we have the treasure in earthen vessels, 
but the treasure is Heaven-sent, and, therefore, to be received as one of 
His greatest and sweetest charities, and sedulously guarded against false 
uses and distorted interpretations. 

Now, brother and sister musicians, I have launched your “ship,” the 
navigation rests with you; I hope that, for this evening at least, with such 
a crew, the craft will not be steered into troubled waters; and have only, 
in conclusion, to wish you “ bon voyage.” 





It is a pity that it is impossible to acquire musical culture as easily as 
reading and writing: for the pleasure of diving into the depths and 
beauties of the score of a master-work is as great and intense a pleasure 
as any in the whole range of art.—F. Hiller. 
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[From Nove.io, Ewer, and Co.] 


That excellent and worthily-esteemed series, “ Original Compositions for 
the Organ,’’ has recently received several valuable and interesting addi- 
tions, numbers thirteen to sixteen containing twelve characteristic pieces 
by Rheinberger. It is hardly necessary to tell the organ student that 
these pieces are well laid out for the instrument, and that the themes are 
developed in the most legitimate organ style. They are of the most varied 
character, and while containing much that will interest the accomplished 
musician, present to the executant no difficulties beyond those which a 
professional organist should easily overcome. They moreover abound in 
melody of a graceful and refined character, especially remarkable in 
« Arioso” and “ Canzonetta ”’ in Part 113, and in “ Visione” in Part 114, 
which latter piece would advantageously display the soft stops of an organ 
in contrast with its full power. The opening piece of Part 115 also merits 
notice from the effective and clever way in which the upper parts are 
arranged on a “ ground-bass.’’ This number also contains a pleasing “ Pas- 


torale.” But the most remarkable piece is in the following number, a - 


“ Marche Funébre,” which at once attracts attention by the tempo being 
marked “ Allegro marcia.” It is throughout a masterly piece of writing 
in which wild grief seems struggling with exultant pride, such as might 
arise from the glorious death of a hero. Most happy is the contrast of the 
soft, hymn-like trio, the dramatic effect of its repetition fortissimo, and its 
pianissimo, rebukeful close. It will be found to amply repay the study it 
merits. Of equal cleverness, though of a less emotional character, is a 
“ Passacaglia,’”’ which precedes the “ Marche Funébre” in the same part 
This part, indeed, which opens with a “ Riposo,” would in itself form a 
very effective little recital after evening service, and in the cause of art 
may be strongly recommended to the attention of organists. 

“He hath made the Earth,” harvest anthem by William Johnson, is 
well laid out for the voices and within the capabilities of ordinary church 
choirs. The highest note given to the sopranos is E, and no provision is 
made for the solo voice—facts which may recommend it to many choir- 
masters. It offers plenty of variety, presents some good contrasts, is 
melodious ; and, well sung, wonld be extremely effective. 

“Great is the Lord,” anthem for harvest-tide, by Robert E. Gaye, is 
more simple than the above, although it contains a solo for soprano or 
tenor, and a few bars arranged for quartet. No attempt is made at 
contrapuntal writing, and several instances occur in which the harmonic 
progressions betray an inexperienced hand. 

“Magnify His Name,” anthem for quartet and chorus, composed by 
request for the London Gregorian Association by George C. Martin, Mus. 
Doc., will be welcomed by organists and church choirs in search of an 
anthem on which to lavish their musicianly abilities. It requires, however, 
no exceptional executive difficulties, its greatest demands being made rather 
on good training and artistic perception. Where such exist the anthem 
will be found most effective, and especially suitable for festival use gene- 
rally. 

“Rejoice ye with Jerusalem,” a short full anthem for all seasons, by 
Walter Spinney, may be recommended for its simplicity and melodiousness. 


[From the “ Musica, JournaL”’ Orrice, 44, Fleet-street. | 

*O sing to the Lord a new song,” prize anthem, by Matthew Kingston. 
Like most compositions of this nature this anthem smells a little of 
the lamp. It contains a lengthy soprano solo, in the accompaniment of 
which the “ choir” flute takes an active part more in keeping with the 
concert room than the church ; a quartet and short tenor solo of recitative 
character, and a well developed fugue. The organ part, which is much 
elaborated, shows, however, more sympathy with the keyboard of the piano 
than with the genius of the king of instruments. 


[From Werxss and Co., 14, Hanover-street, W.] 

“The Rudiments of Music Simply Explained for the Use of Choirs and 
Schools,” by Janet Tatham, is a comprehensive little pamphlet which may 
be strongly recommended to all those who desire the children under their 
care to acquire facility in reading music. It would be of especial value to 
church choirs, 
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The Dramatic orld. 





* TRUTH.” 
a 
Lonpon, Wrpnespay, 177TH SepremMBer, 1890. 


My Dear Mr. Fietpmovse,— 

How can you possibly want to see any more farces? Assuming 
. that you have visited, let us say, a dozen theatres during tke last 
few months, and have eschewed the more violent form of melo- 
drama, you have practically seen nothing but farce. And yet you 
ask for more! This puzzles me; for I know you to be a moderate 
man in all things, even in laughter—and, besides, the man who 
wanted to laugh immoderately would surely not go to many 
farces. 

Do I—through the telephone of imaginaticn—hear you pro- 
testing from Buckinghamshire that you do not want more farces? 
My dear sir! my good sir! Remember, I pray you, that we are in 
the year 1890; respect the rules of the game, which even in the 
dark ages of 1870 were pretty clearly laid down. 

This is the day of masses; now “ the individual lessens,” and the 
doctrine of averages prevents you from having an opinion of your 
own by clearly demonstrating that if you do it does not matter. 

You are one of the general public, and as one of the general 
public—as a unit of a homogeneous mass—you are provided for. 
Time was, no doubt, when plays were acted which could by no 
chance please more than a select few; but we have changed all 
that, here in happy England at all events. Now no play is 
produced which is not thought to have a fair chance of running its 
five hundred nights: that is to say, of pleasing its five hundred 
thousand people, more or less, in London alone—besides the 
thousands of benighted creatures who dwell in “the provinces,” 
New York, and other places, to whose inferior intellects it must be 
“ written down.” 

Therefore if you tell me that you do not want more farces, I tell 
you that you are one of the general public, and you do, because 
they do; or if you don’t, the odds are several thousands to one 
against you, so you don’t count. And my answer to your natural 
question “ How do you know that the general public wants more 
farces?” is equally simple: I know it because the managers of 
theatres provide more farces for them. 

The managers of theatres know their own business much better 
than you or I can teach them, I suppose. It is notorious that they 
never make mistakes—or so seldom as only to give a piquant spice 
of variety to the managerial career—and therefore when I find that 
all these wise men of the West, except two melodramatists and 
Mr. Willard, are playing farce, I take it that they are doing what 
the voice of the people bids them do; and I go to the last 
addition to our London entertainments in a chastened spirit—nay, 
almost as if I liked it. 

Yet would I humbly suggest—as Mr. Wyndham is out of the 
way for the moment, and besides has to settle Mr. Clement Scott 
first—that if the public is in a mood so lazy that it will listen to 
nothing more intellectually exhausting than mere fun, it is pretty 
sure only to be interested in the fun of the moment ; at all events, 
it is only the very highest class of drollery which will bear resus- 
citation. Even ten years is a long while in the existence of a joke; 
and Mr. Bronson Howard’s “Truth” was nof thought the most 
brilliant of jests even when it was first played at the Criterion, 
more than a decade ago, 

Then, too, it was almost perfectly acted by Mr. Charles 





Wyndham, Mr. Standing, Mrs. Stephens, and a company then at 
its zenith in farce of this kind; and it was carried along by the 
recent success of the famed “ Pink Dominos ”—and, I may add, 
by the fashion (happily defunct) of going to the Criterion to scent 
out double meanings in lines which might or might not be perfectly 
harmless. 

Now the British audience has returned to its normal propriety, 
and Criterion acting has lost its abnormal brilliancy. “Truth” is 
played very fairly indeed ; but it is a comedy which does not help 
the actor very much. The parts, though several of them are pretty 
good, lack individuality, and can only be made to stand out by a 
company of exceptional power. (I. must note, though, that the 
most amusing character in the play is better acted now than of 
old—Mr. Blakeley is a more telling and alert “Sir Partridge 
Compton” than was the late W. J. Hill, who never seemed quite 
at home in the part). 

The interesting point in the revival is, to me, the comparison 
between the farce of a time so recent as a decade ago and the farce 
of to-day: the noting in what respect this mature joke shows its 
age, as show it I cannot but think it does. 

It is not, of course, in the slightness of the plot, almost incredibly 
slight though that is. In this three-act play Act the First is 
occupied with the fact that two husbands and two betrothed 
young men who have been out all night tell their wives 
and fiancées that they have been attending a business-meeting, and 
that the lie is found out: in Act the Second they pretend that they 
—being Quakers !—had been rehearsing, in costume, an acting 
charade, and that lie is found out: in Act the Third they confess 
the truth and are forgiven. That is about all the play, and it is 
not much; but we who go in our thousands to the “Pair of 
Spectacles” have no right to grumble at this. 

One characteristic, which shows the age of the piece, is that it 
has no central comic figure of marked individuality, to whom 
everything else is more or less sacrificed: one droll, in whose 
adventures and whose troubles lie the main interest of the play. 
In a word, the farce belongs to the pre-“ Private Secretary” period ; 
it has neatness, compactness and pleasant dialogue—not without 
an occasional touch of vulgarity—instead of strong characterization 
of one character, the rough and tumble buffoonery of a pantomime, 
looseness of construction, and improvisation of dialogue. 

There is this to be said against “ Truth,” that it is an astonish. 
ingly difficult play to remember; there really is nothing to distin- 
guish it from numbers of farcical comedies of its time except the 
entire absence of distinguishing features. The characters are abso- 
lutely characterless, with the sole exception of the neat sketch— 
neatly carried out by Mr. Giddens—of the hypocrite who always 
tells the exact truth. 

If one recollected anything else in the piece it would probably 
be the two quartettes, of men and of women, who do all their stage- 
business in platoons. This mechanical stagemanagement, now 
given over entirely to opera bouffe, is another sign of the piece’s 
age. The joke of being intentionally unlifelike, the fun of 
exaggerating staginess, is altogether dead—except of course in 
burlesque, of which it is the raison d’étre, and in which Mr. 
Arthur Roberts and Mr. Fred Leslie make a handsome living out 
of it. Nowadays, even in farce we don’t want to be needlessly 
reminded of the fact that it is only “ make-believe ;” more and more 
we ask for the semblance of life, more and more we grow intolerant 
of stage traditions. 

Except that—but the exception has really nothing to do with 
“Truth,” and only goes to prove how constant are flux and 
reflux, action and reaction, in the life of art, where art is really 
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alive. And the hope that this is so on our English stage of to-day, 
and that the wrinkles on the face of Mr. Howard’s harmless farce 
tend to prove it, is perhaps the most cheering thing that I carried 
away after an evening at Mr. Wyndham’s theatre during Mr. 
Wyndham’s always deplorable absence. 

Autumnally, sir—in a fitting mood for the sober season—I am 


your 
Mus 1n URBE. 





MODERN DRAMA IN ITALY. 
——-—--e—— 
(¥ROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


II.—Present Day Drama IN ITALY. 

The influence of modern thought is making itself felt in Italian drama, 
and if there be not as yet an Italian Ibsen, at any rate the traditions of the 
romantic school are entirely superseded. Stage personages are no longer 
lay figures bound together by a chain of incidents, but are psychological 
studies. The drama must have “ Filosofia.” 

There is one writer, Giacosa, who clings somewhat to the minstrels, 
castles, and romances of the middle eges. His dramas are often in poetry. 
His best known and very successful play, “ L’Amante della Maglie,” has 
its scene in the last century, with its be-wigged and powdered belles and 
beaux; it has a pretty but not original plot of a husband who leaves his 
wife on the wedding day, hearing she is the Duke’s mistress, returns after 
a ten years’ absence, and falls in love with her. It is a sparkling, coquet~ 
tish comedy. 

The most important writers of drama are Cavallotti and Ferrari, who 
have both written a number of works for the stage. Paolo Ferrari (born in 
1822 and died in Milan in the spring of Jast year) had an extremely versatile 
talent, and has left plays in nearly every style. Of his historical plays— 
“Dante a Verona,” “ Parini,” and “ Fulvio Testi’’—the latter is perhaps 
the favourite ; ‘“‘ Goldoni and his Comedies,” not only historical but artistic 
in character, was immensely successful: it took the prize at a dramatic 
concourse in Florence in 1852, and coming just when the public was tired 
of the romantic school was received with enthusiasm. Of social dramas 
Ferrari has written a great number, dealing with various problems of 
society: “Il Duello,” “Il Suicidio,”’ “Cause ed Effetti,’ “Le due 
Dame,” ‘Separazione” then, as a specimen of light comedy in 
the style of Goldoni, he has shown himself equally skilful in 
“L’Attrice Cameriera ” and “ Scuola Degli Inamorati.” Ferrari is, perhaps, 
most interesting to the world at large when he deals with social questions, 
xs, for instance, in “ I] Suicidio,’’* the key to which is in its question “ E 
Poi?” (“And then?”) In this drama the author begins where most 
writers end, making the suicide the prologue instead of the catastrophe of 
the plot. We see the suicide on the point of committing the fatal deed ; 
he enumerates all the circumstances which justify it; and, in fact, one 
cannot help feeling that he has unusually strong reasons for leaving the 
world. “ Ruined as a citizen, as a friend, as a husband—an obstacle in the 
way of others who would help my family if I were not with them. To- 
morrow means only disgrace, helplessness, dishonour.” It seems the only 
possible solution. But in the second act the public sees the other side 
of the picture, the “And then,” and realises how heavily the blow 
falls in the peaceful home where his wife and children are expecting 
the suicide to console them and fight on together. At the news of his 
death the wife loses her reason. Twenty years afterwards the suicide (who, 
we learn, was saved at the last by a combination of circumstances, but 
believed to be dead) returns to find his children in misery and disgrace, 
and realises that his supposed suicide has not saved them one pang, but 
has aggravated their suffering. Society, too, blames him for not having 
had the courage to live. Giorgio, his son, who has inherited his father’s 
morbid temperament of doubt, ambition, and exaggerated sensibilities—a 
very Hamlet—is on the point of following in his father’s footsteps and 
taking his own life, when the father saves him, makes himself known, and 
henceforth finds satisfaction in living for his children. Such is the argu- 
ment—a protest against suicide. 

“Tl duello” is on similar lines, and “Le due Dame” combats the pre- 
judice against the possibility of reform in those who by circumstances or 
training have been counted among the outcasts of society. 





* Acted first in 1875, 





Felice Cavallotti, politician, orator, and poet—at présent member of 
Parliament—at first sought inspiration for his dramas in the past. His 
first production, “ I Pezzenti” (Les Gueux”), has its scene during the 
well-known struggle for liberty in Flanders; the plot, however, is more 
concerned with a love-story than with historical events, the drama is 
faulty in construction, the personages have little vitality—the chief 
beauty lies in the poetical language—in short, a drama to be read but not 
acted. His next two dramas, “Agnese ” and “ Guido,” are romantic in 
style, but are stronger in dramatic force. After this Cavallotti turned to 
still remotér periods of history, and wrote “ Alcibiades,’ a drama in five 
acts, a strong and truthful work. Alcibiades is the leading figure, a careful 
dramatic study, with his brilliance and defects, his irresolution and his 
obstinacies. The parasite Cimon too is excellently drawn. 

The later works of Cavallotti are chiefly drawn from modern life. His 
“ Agatodémon,” which was performed for the first time last year (and a 
summary of which appeared in “THe Mostcan Worup’’), deals with jour- 
nalists, the scene laid in Rome—essentially a drama of the present day. 
“La Figlia de Jefte”’ is a light one-act comedy, clever and elegant, with- 
out any great depth. 








THE’ DRAMATISTS. 
nisin: 


.XLVII.—GorrHe. 


To sit in judgment.on. Goethe is almost like criticising Shakespeare ; to 
attempt even the most general estimate, of his dramatic work alone, in half 
a page of print must’seem, to those who know, very like the temenjty of 
ignorance. Yet it has to be done; norcan our criticism be a mere expres- 
sion of reverence. 

Goethe is what he is by virtue, first and foremost, of his great dramatic 
poem, “ Faust ;” yet Lewes and Schlegel agree in denying to him the title 
ofa true dramatist. And, even in Germany, his “ Egmont” and “ Iphi- 
genia” can hardly be said to keep the stage, as certainly no others of his 
dramas keep it—except the eternal exception. Abroad, even the experi- 
ment of acting them has‘hardly been made. 

It has been well said that Goethe’s artistic completeness of nature is not 
refiécted in the structure of his works. ‘‘ The lawgiver of art,” says Emer- 
son, “is not an artist. He is fragmentary; a writer of 
occasiona] poems, and of an encyclopxdia of sentences. When he sits down 
to write a drama ora tale he collects and sorts his observation froma 
hundred sides, and combines them into the body as fitly as he can. A 
great deal refuses to incorporate ; this he adds loosely.” His vory master- 
piece is incomplete, and existed for many years in the shape of baskets 
full of fragments. ‘‘ There is no whole in the poem,” said Coleridge, per- 
haps unjustly; at all events the First Part of “ Faust” has not, as it 
stands, the complete and symmetrical design which a play must have. A 
noble and bewitching play can be carved out of it with little trouble, it is 
true ; but the carving has to be done, and when it is done the drama, beau- 
tiful as it is, cannot be said to have an end—it snaps off abruptly at the 
death of Gretchen, and that is all. 

Yet “Faust” and parts of the other plays—notably the history of 
Clirchen in “ Egmont ”—show the noblest dramatic instinct. The story 
and character of Desdemona are hardly so touching as the story and charac- 
ter of Gretchen ; the stage knows no creature more human and living than 
this little German girl. Perhaps, indeed, “ Faust” holds the stage in all 
forms and in all languages merely because it is her story—the old tale of 
the poor girl and the rich, handsome gentleman, of seduction and crime 
and death. There may be something of accident in the immense popularity 
of this masterpiece on the stage—though it is, as a rule, blasphemy to hint 
at accident in connection with masterpieces. 

And in truth the work, partly from its long and gradual growth, con- 
tains an amazing wealth of dramatic effect—an immense number of 
different scenes which move the faucy and stamp themselves for ever on 
the mind. The conjuration of Mephistopheles, the scene in Margaret’s 
room and the exquisite love scene in the summer house, the revels on the 
Brocken, Valentine’s return, Margaret’s death—these stand out as vivid 
and as various as the Ghost scene, the play scene, Ophelia’s death and her 
burying, in “Hamlet.” These, and the fascinating figure of Mephisto- 
pheles himself, surely show us in their creator a mighty dramatist if an 
incomplete. 

Perhaps the question is “Can a true dramatist be incomplete? Is not 
that whole that Coleridge missed the one thing needful in the theatre—or 
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at least one of the two needful things, completeness and the true Prome- 
thean fire ?” 

That the creator of Gretchen and Cliarchen could kindle this fire of life is 
not to be doubted ; yet it is certain that his dramas are too often cold for 
the mere lack of it. The rough and hearty “ Goetz von Berlichingen ”— 
the boyish work which awoke the spirit of Scott—had perhaps more of the 
warmth of real humanity than any of the later plays, except “ Faust’ and 
“ Egmont,” vast and wandering though it is. “ Iphigenia,” with all its 
gentle beauty, and “Tasso” —“ a series of faultless lines, but no drama’’— 
have not a tear in them, hardly a moment of genuine hearty feeling. Goethe, 
as usual, summed up the matter in one phrase of the clearest insight: “I 
was not born for a tragic poet,” he wrote, “ my nature is too conciliating.” 

It is interesting to know that when he was a theatrical manager—of 
power unlimited, except by the lack of money—he showed an entire want 
of sympathy with the true nature of the theatre. Anabsolute autocrat, he 
banished “ stage-effect,” he did his best to banish feeling, by (in the end) 
forbidding any audible expression of it on the part of his little audience ; 
and he seems t> have drilled his actors with a mechanical regularity which 
left no opening for genius to creep through. He tried, in fact, to substitute 
culture for vigour; and the result was a reaction that got rid of culture 
and Goethe at once. He tried to force “Clavigo’”’ and an emasculated 
Shakespeare upon a picked audience of students; and even they rebelled and 
clamoured for the dog-drama. It was the old transpontine “Dog of 
Montargis” that expelled Goethe from the Weimar theatre. 

Yet, though Schlegel perhaps hit the truth when he wrote that “All must 
allow that Goethe possessed dramatic talent in a very high degree, but not 
indeed much theatrical talent,” the author of “ Iphigenia’’ and of “ Torquato 
Tasso” is one of the few poets to whom one can be sincerely grateful for 
having produced those hybrid creations known as “ dramas for the closet.” 
We criticise “ Iphigenia ” with a sufficient lack of reverence ; if it is acted, 
we even allow an occasional yawn; but the old chagm comes back at 
once the moment we open the book, and the Iphigenia of our imaginings 
comes from among her trees with the dear and well-remembered lines— 

Heraus in eure Schatten, rege Wipfel 
Des alten, heil’gen, dichtbelaubten Haines, 
Wie in der Gotten stilles Heiligthum, 
Tret’ ich noch jetzt mit schanderndem Gefiibl, 
Als wenn ich sie zum Erstenmal betriite, ° 

« Und es gewohnt sich nicht mein Geist hierher. 








MISS DOROTHY DENE. 


—__o——_———. 


Beauty is admitted to have within it the possibilities of conquest; thus 
Alexander, Marlborough, and Napoleon were noted for the perfection of 
their features before they were famous as conquerors. Even so Miss 
Dorothy Dene was known by many to be a beautiful woman before anyone 
suspected that she had in her the makings of an actress; and it is said to 
have been Sir Frederick Leighton, who gave her beauty fame, who also 
encouraged her to try for higher fame upon the stage. Her first public 
appearance—after a training at the long-defunct School of Dramatic Art, 
where her mistress-in-chief was the late Mrs. Dallas Glyn—was in a 
version of “ Bleak House,” played for one morning only at the Opera 
Comique. Soon followed her first real success, as the heroine of “ Called Back” 
in the provinces ; while her first hit in London was made as Cassandra in a 
boiled-down version of the “ Agamemnon” trilogy at the Princes’ Hall 
some three years back. Delicate health has too often kept Miss Dene from 
the stage ; but, considering the brief time she has been before the public 
the importance of the parts with which she has been entrusted is some- 
what remarkable. The most trying of these parts was probably that of the 
heroine of Mr. H. A. Jones’s “‘ Noble Vagabond,” produced two years ago at 
the Princess’s ; the most successful—apart from that memorable Cassandra 
—was that in Mr. Herkomer’s delightful idyll at Bushey; and last winter 
she showed in “The Midsummer Night’s Dream” a capacity, rare indeed 
among modern actresses, for the comprehension, and delivery of Shakes- 
pearian verse. 








I am convinced that many who think they have no taste for music would 
learn to appreciate it and partake of its blessings, ff they often listened to 
good instrumental music with earnestness and attention.—F. Hiller. 








N@TES AND NEWS. 
—_ + 


The confessional controversy, as one may call it, which was started by 
the production of the “ Village Priest,’ and fanned into flame by that of 
the “English Rose,’ has as yet by no means exhausted its fury; and 
devout Catholics are said to be contradicting each other flatly with regard 
to the practice of their Church—though it is to be noted that these 
Catholics are for the most part anonymous. Some maintain that the 
secret of the confessional has never yet been broken; but a good deal of 
evidence is brought against this rather strong assertion. It is interesting 
to note that two Catholic priests, (again anonymous) are reported to have 
said that they would grant absolution to a murderer who had confessed 
his sin to them, without insisting that he should atone for his crime by 
publicly declaring it and thus saving an innocent man from the gallows. 
This they justify by a reference to the old legal maxim that “No man is 
obliged to criminate himself.” one 

* 

Our contribution to the controversy shall also be anonymous, but our 
readers may be assured that it is not without authority. “In such a case 
as that of Mr. Grundy’s ‘ Village Priest,’ ” said our informant, who entered 
the ranks of the priesthood many years ago, “ the Abbé would undoubtedly 
consult his Bishop, and, without any publicity or any weakening of confidence 
in the inviolability of the confessional, the Church would probably com- 
municate with the civil authority and manage—with the tact which she 
has always shown—to obtain the release of the innocent man.” It will be 
seen that even to his Bishop there is no absolute need that the Abbé 
should reveal the penitent’s secret, nor even his name. 

* * 
* 

This week sees the autumn season seriously started with the grand pro- 
duction of ‘“‘ Ravenswood” at the Lyceum this (Saturday) night. One 
need not know what kind of a play Mr. Merivale has made of Scott’s 
magnificent novel to feel how perfectly its spirit must be suited to the 
romantic Lyceum. The comedy will probably be somewhat curtailed—a 
pity, with so ideal a Caleb Balderstone as Mr. Mackintosh; but the stern 
figure of the Master of Ravenswood should be magnificently realised by 
Mr. Henry Irving, and the sweet womanliness of Lucy Ashton by his 
brilliant partuer. There is a kind of weird weakness in her terrible last 
scene which Miss Terry should make unspeakably pathetic. 

* 

And Mr. Terriss as Bucklaw, Mr. Wenman as Craigengelt, Mr. Alfred 
Bishop as Sir William Ashton—“ here is a play fitted,” as Bully Bottom 
says, if ever one were. Moreover, in this particular play the beauty of the 
surroundings is justly important ; and one can imagine what Mr. Hawes 
Craven must have made of the Wolf's Crag and the Kelpie’s Flow. 

** 
* 

The Parisian season begins, as a rule, somewhat later than our own ; 
but the advance-paragrapher is busy with his fearful work. Especially 
ghastly are his doings with regard to Madame Bernhardt and her Cleopatra. 
Are we really to believe this accomplished lady? Did she indeed tell the 
truth when she said so admirably, half a dozen years ago, that she was 
“an artist and not an exhibition?’’ And, if it were true then, how true 
is it now? 

bas 

The said advance-paragrapher also foretells the appearance in Paris of 
Mrs. Langtry—and her simultaneous opening of the Princess’s Theatre, 
London—and the also simultaneous appearance at the Princess’s of a 
French Comic Opera Company. All true, no doubt, for it is in the papers ; 
but one does not see, at the first blush, how itis to be managed. 

* * 
* 

Already, with a haste as little decent as that of Hamlet’s mother in 
utilising those funeral baked meats, the paragrapher just spoken of hints 
at the possible return to the stage of Miss Mary Anderson. Indeed it was 
high time; for there has hardly been a paragraph about this beautiful 
young lady for months, and meantime Mr. Stanley has been married. 

*% 
* 

Mr. Vezin is off again on his mission of light to the provinces, taking 
with him Shakespeare and Miss Laura Johnson—both very good in their 
ways—and visiting the birthplace of the former celebrity. Stratford-on- 
Avon is, unfortunately, not much of a “theatrical town,” asa rule. One 
would think that every actor should have the chance of playing there, 
once at least. 


* *% 
* 


This week Mr. and Mrs. Kendal produced “It was a Dream” at 
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Birmingham, and last week they played Mr. Merivale’s beautiful drama 
* All for Her” at Manchester. Mr. Kendal would doubtless be well 
suited as Hugh Trevor—but, alas! did not the gallant fellow die with good 
John Clayton ? 

*# 

Transferred to the Opera Comique on Monday, “The Judge” went at 
least as merrily as ever—more merrily perbaps, for several alterations in 
the last act seem certainly to be for the better. 

* * 
‘“* 
F In little over a month the handsome New Olympic is to be ready ; and 
it is to be hoped that by that time Mr. Wilson Barrett will have finally 
resolved not to alter the name of the once popular little theatre in Wych 
Street. 
+ * 

“The Sixth Commandment” at the Shaftesbury sounds daring and 
religious. Are Mr. Buchanan and Miss Wallis about to follow in the 
footsteps of Mr. Jones and “Judah”? Let us hope so; and heartily let us 
wish them equal success. 








FOREIGN NOTES. 
——@——— 


The performances at the Royal Opera House of Berlin may now be heard 
through the telephone, several instruments having been fitted up ina 
building called the Urania, distant about three kilometres (or nearly two 
miles) from the theatre. The singing is heard with great distinctness, 
the dialogue is less clear, and the orchestral part comes out worst of all, 
only the loud passages being really heard at all, and in them chiefly the 
violins and trumpets. It is expected that this shortcoming will soon be 
remedied, and, if this can be done, the experiment may then be regarded 
as a perfect success. s 

Signor Ravelli is giving some performances at Kroll’s Theatre at Berlin ; 
his reception in “ Martha” was very favourable, though some critics think 
that his intonation is not always unimpeachable. Boieldieu’s “ Jean de 
Paris ” (in German) has also been played at this theatre with Emil Gotze, 
the excellent tenor, and Carl Meyer, the equally famous baritone. 

* * 
* 

Herr Felix Weivgartner’s very Wagnerite opera, “ Malawika,” is about 
to be played at Briinn. This production, if it takes place, will be the first 
time that the opera has been performed, except at Munich, where it was 
brought out on June 8rd, i886, The story, which is Oriental, and arranged 
by the composer himself, is derived from Kalidasa. 

* * 
* 

At the Vienna Court Opera House Cornelius’s “ Barber of Bagdad ”’ is 
to be the first novelty of the season. ‘Tannhiiuser” also is being newly 
rehearsed and will shortly be revived, but without the Paris version of 
the “ Venusberg”’ scene. 

Died, on the 6th inst., at Bad-Pyrmont, Ludwig Deppe, a piano-teacher 
of considerable repute. Deppe, who was born November 7, 1828, after 
studying music under Marxsen, settled down at Hamburg as a teacher, 
founded a singing school, and conducted orchestral concerts: in 1872 he 
moved to Berlin, and through the influence of Count H ochberg was, in 
1884, appointed conductor of the opera: this post he held for two years, 
but with no great success. Deppe is best known to the world through the 
enthusiastic eulogies of Miss Amy Fay (in her book “ Music-study in 
Germany ’”’), whose charming chit-chat has done more for his fame than 
anything he ever did for himself, for, in fact, none of his pupils ever 
acquired the reputation of pianists of the first class. An article, treating 
of Deppe as a teacher, will be found in another column. 

* % 
* 

During the approaching season of the -Philharmonic Concerts at Berlin, 
under the conductorship of Dr. v. Biilow, the following novelties are to be 
produced, according to the “Allg. Musik Zeitung” :—Dvérék’s 6th Symphony 
in E (sic, but there is surely some mistake here, as only four symphonies of 
Dvérak are yet known), Richard Strauss’s symphonic poem “Tod und 
Verklarung,’’ an orchestral serenade by Rob. Kahn, a Rhapsody by Svend- 
sen, and a “new work” (symphony ?) by Brahms. . Works by Rubinstein; 
Goldmark, Saint-Siiens, Lalo, and Massenet will also be included; and 
Wagner will be represented by the Preludes to “ Lohengrin,” “ Tristan,” 
and “Parsifal,” the “Faust” overture, and that to the “ Flying Dutchman,” 





The “ Guide Musical” announces that it has been decided to perform 
“ Tristan u. Isolde ’ at Bayreuth next year, as well as “ Tannhiiuser ”’ and 
“ Parsifal,” an announcement which will give great satisfaction to all in- 
tending pilgrims. 

+ # 

For the seventh season of German opera at the Metropolitan Opera- 
house of New York it is intended, or perhaps only hoped to produce the 
following works as novelties :—‘‘ Le Roid’Ys” by Lalo, “ Esclarmonde ” 
and “ Le Mage” by Massenet, “ Asrael ” by Franchetti, “ Der Vasall von 
Szigeth” by Smareglia, and “ Der Templer u. die Judin”’ by Marschner. 
It is a little too much to suppose that even the enterprise of our American 
cousins will be equal to the task of producing all these novelties, and as 
more than half of them are of French or Italian origin, it seems somewhat 
unnatural that they should be introduced to America in the German 
language. 

** 

There is a very active autumnal season in the Italian Theatres. At the 
Manzoni, in Milan, a new opera by Scarano, entitled “Non toccste la 
Regina,” has had a fair success, and is now being followed by “ Puritani,” 
“ Favorita,”’ and other old favourites. ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana’”’ has had an 
immense success at Leghorn, and is announced also at Turin, Florence, 
Bologna, Verona, and Palermo—its popularity being undiminished. 
At Bergamo Verdi’s “ Otello’ is haying a great success. The violinist 
Joachim has been visiting this town in company with Signor Piatti; both 
artists performed at a private soirée last week, Some of the papers announce ° 
that Virginia Zucchi, the famous dancer, has been engaged to direct the 
performance of the Venusberg scene-in next-year’s production of “'Tann- 
hiiuser”’ at Bayreuth. 

++ 

At Naples there has been a musical and poetical competition, a prize 
being offered for the best popular song. The first prize (£4) has been 
awarded to “ La Stiratrice,’” poetry by Russo, and music by the maestro 
Siracusa ; two smaller prizes have also been given to other competitors. 


2 





PROMENADE. CONCERTS. 


—@———. 

On Wednesday evening the promised performance of Mr. Frederic Cliffe’s 
Symphony in C minor was given, and apparently made as favourable an 
impression on the Promenade Concert audience as in those of the Phil- 
harmonic and Crystal Palace Concerts. It would be manifestly unfair to 
compare the performance at Covent Garden with those at St. James’s Hall 
and Sydenham, but that it was nevertheless very creditable and often ade- 
quate will be easily believed seeing thatthe composer conducted his own work. 
The Allegro non Troppo was taken more slowly than on previous occasions, 
and although the composer is of “course the best judge of his own 
“intention,” the movement seemed rather to hang fire. Closer acquaint- 
ance with the Symphony inclines “us to “consider the first and last 
movements as giving the most positive evidence of the composer's 
originality and invention, the influence of Wagner being very strongly 
discernible in much of the sensuously beautiful Ballade. We hope to have 
an early opportunity of again hearing this really fine work. There was a 
rather poor attendance, but whether this was due to the absence of the 
customary “classical” programme or the thunderstorm we would rather 
not have to decide. ae 


“a 








PROVINCIAL, 


eee 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

Sourusea.—Signor Ria commenced and continued during last week a 
series of concerts at the South Parade Pier, and delighted lovers of the 
pure Italian school by a departure from’ the ordinary concert routine, i.c., 
the introduction at each performance of. costume recitals of selections from 
“Trovatore,”’ Traviata,’ ‘ Sonnambula,”.“Lucrezia Borgia,” &c. 
Signor Ria was assisted by Mdme. Sinieo, Mdme Evans-Warwick, and 
Signor Villa, all of whom sustained.their well-earned reputations. 
Signor Romili presided’at the piano, and the band of the Royal 
Artillery contributed to the good music. On Wednesday and 
Thursday Mr. George Grossmith gave musical and humorous recitals at the 
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Portland Hall, meeting with hearty appreciation from very large audiences. 
“On Tour, or Piano and I,” and “ What’s the world a-coming-to ?”” were 
very funny and clever, and his hits at society were so cunningly devised 
that they amused without offending, even where the cap fitted. No less 
warm was the reception accorded to Mr. Corney Grain on Friday and Satur- 
day, when, with the German Reed Company, he appeared at the 
Victoria Hall. “Carnival Time,’ written by Michael Watson, adapted to 
music by Corney Grain, and produced by such clever artists as Miss Fanny 
Holland, Miss Kate Tully, Mr. Alfred Reed, and Mr. Avelon Collard, was 
bound to be a success, and outbursts of laughter proved that the drollery of 
the piece was not missed. No less merriment was exhibited when Mr. 
Corney Grain gave “ Society’s Peep Show,” in which he shows up so many 
of the period’s fads and foibles, and which is perhaps one of the happiest 
of his many sketches. 





REVIEWS. 
ee en 


[From J. and J. Hopxrnson. | 


Book I of the“Grosvenor Album” contains six capital songs : “ Maidenhead 
Bridge ” by E. Birch, “In Dreamland City” by Theo. Bonheur, “ Bonnie 








White Heather ” by Louis Diehl, “ Falling Shadows ” by A. Armstrong,” 
“ Stars the Night Adorning” by J. B. Wekerlin, and “Sleep and Rest ” 
(this last mentioned has a violin obbligato) by Gustav Ernest. That “ Sleep 
and Rest” should be the ending of such a vocal feast is not extraordinary 
—more wonderful is the fact that a shilling pays the reckoning. 

[From Weexes and Co.]} 

“Daphne,” song, words from “ Dorothy Forster,’ by Walter Besant, 
music by Arthur Norton Wight. A dainty little melody, well suited to the 
words and subject. It would be better for a little variety in the three 
verses. 

“Jack’s Fancies,” words by J. Stewart, music by J. L. Phillips. The 
“Jack” of this pleasing song is not of the rollicking “ Heave ho” type ; 
on the contrary, he is a gentle and refined sort of sailor, who describes in 
a melodious love ditty his fancy that a pair of sweet blue eyes accompany 
his wanderings. The song is easy, and suitable to a light baritone or 
tenor. 


’ 


[From AscHERBERG and Co.] 

“ Union Jack,” written by F. E. Weatherly, music by J. M. Capel. A song 
of the popular type, which is sure to be successful. The lines give a humo- 
rous history of Jack’s domestic life, and are set to a bright and varied 
tune with acatchy chorus. 
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They are compounded from Hops, Buchu, Mandrake, and Dandelion.—The oldest, best and most valuable 
medicines in the world, and contain all the best and most curative properties of all other Bitters, being the greatest Blood 
Purifier, Liver Regulator and Life and Health Restoring Agent on earth. No disease or ill health can possibly long exist 
where these Bitters are used, so varied and perfect are their operations. 


The ive New Life and Vigour to the aged and infirm. To all whose employments cause irregularity of the 
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tonic and stimulating, Without Intoxicating. 
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other beverages. 


Do not suffer yourselves or let your friends suffer, but use and urge them to use 


Dr. Soule’s Hop Bitters. 


Remember, Dr. Soule’s Hop Bitters is no vile, drugged nostrum, but the Purest and Best Medicine ever made the 
“Invalid’s Friend and Hope,” and no person or family should be without them. 
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CONDUCTORS and COMPOSERS. 





Mr. F. GILBERT WEBB, : 
1, CHESILTON Roap, Futuam, S.W. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 


Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 


200, Harrow Roap, W. 





Mr. LOUIS N. PARKER, A.R.A.M., 
Composer, Conductor, Lecturer, 
SHERBORNE, DoRsET. 





Mr. G. W. L. MARSHALL-HALL 


Gives Lessons in Composition and Dramatic Singing, 
11, Baron’s Court, West KENSINGTON, W. 





Mr, G. B. LISSANT, 
Organist St. Augustine’s, South Kensington, 8.W., 
31, Hauszy StreEtT, CADOGAN Square, W. 








VOCALISTS—SOPRANOS. 





Madame VALLERIA, 
Opera and Concerts, 
BoswortuH Hovse, Husspanp’s Bosworth, Ruesy. 








TENORS. 





Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN. 
All communications to be addressed 
40, Fincutey Roap, St. Joun’s Woop, N.W. 





Chevalier SCOVEL, 
The American Tenor, 
SPECIAL ENGAGEMENT, 1€90-91, LYRIC THEATRE 
LONDON. 


Address Mr. F. A. Scuwas, 
24, East 17TH St., New Yorx Cry. 





Mr. HOLBERRY HAGYARD, 
Prigatgel Tenor Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 
‘or Concerts and At Homes, 


Address—Trinity CoLLeGs, CAMBRIDDE. 





Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL 
14, WIMPOLE STREET, W. 
er,|Sole Agent: W. B. Hzarzy, 
10a, Warwick STREET, W 





CONTRALTOS. 


PIANOFORTE. 





Madame BELLE COLE, 
Oratorio and Concert, 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEy, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W 





Miss ELEANOR REES, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 
26, GLoucESTER CRESCaNT, ReGent’s Park, N.W. 


Or N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 





Miss MARGUERITE HALL, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 


38, Be.size Roan, N.W. 





Madame OSCAR POLLACK, 


Concerts, 
56, Ducuess Roap, EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 





Miss JANET TATHAM, 


Professor at the Hyde Park Academy of Music, 
For Concerts and at Homes. 
Lessons Given. 


Address—18, Baker STREET, W. 





Miss FALCONAR, 
Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
24, OPPIDANS Roap, Primrose Hiu1, N.W., 
or Business Manager: W. B. HEAtEy, 
10a, Waewick Street, W 








BASS. 





Mr. FRANKLIN CLIVE, 
Concerts, At Homes, &c, 


44, Gr. MarLBorovuGH STREET. 





BARITONES, 





Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS, 
Concerts, Oratorio, and Operas, 
ScANDINAVIAN CLuB, 80 and 81, Srranp, W.C. 





Mr. WILFRED CUNLIFFE, 
For Concerts and At Homes, 
74, GuoucEesTeR Puace, Dorset Square, N.W. 








GUITAR. 





Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
GUITARISTE, 
Eastructress wo H.R.H. Princess Louise. 
224, Dorset Street, Portman Square, W., 


where nvay be had her celebrated book, ‘* Learning th 
Gnitar Simplified,” 10s 6d. i 





Madame de LLANA 

(Diplomé and Prize Holder of the Leipzig Conservatoire) 

is open to accept engagements for Concerts and “At 
Homes” and a limited number of lessons, Address 


25, GrovE GARDENS, Hanover Gate, N.W. 








Madame GEORGINA BURNS and 
Mr. LESLIE CROTTY, 
Address—57, BRonDESBURY VILLAS, 


KILBURN, 








HARP. 





Mr. W. T. BARKER, 


Concerts, At Homes, Receptions, 


49, 


Esury Street, Betaravis, 8.W. 





Lit of PORTRAITS that have appeared 


MUSICAL 
. Edward Grieg. 


IN THE 
WORLD. 


ll. Carl Rosa. 


Nov. 2 
Nov. 9, 
Nov. 16. 
Nov. 23. 
Nov. 30. 
Dec. 7. 
Dec. 14. 
Dec. 21. 
Dec. 28. 
1890—Jan. 4. 


oh he oh kb] 
Coorer 
SSS8 BE 
Figo Ris = 


<4 
BREE 
BRior BE 


Sept. 6. 
Sept. 13. 


F. H. Cowen. 
Senor Sarasate. 


‘ Frederic Cliffe. 


Prof. Herkomer’s “ An Idyl.” 


. Fraulein Hermine Spies. 


Signorina Teresina Tua, 


. Madame Marcella Sembrich. 


Madame Backer Gréndhal, 


. - Sir John Stainer. 


Madame Lillian Nordica, 
M. Jean de Reszke. 


. Charles Dibdin. 


Joseph Hollman. 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt, 


24. Frau Amalie Materna, 
. Herr Van Dyck. 
. M. Johannes Wolff. 


Madame Patey. 


21, Mr. Arthur Oswald. 


The Bayreuth Conductors. 
Miss Rosalind F. Ellicott. 
Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. 

Dr. Bernhard Scholz. 


. Madame Patti-Nicolini. 
. Johannes Brahams. 
. Professor Villiers Stanford, 


Arrigo Boito. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henschel. 
Miss Marianne Eissler. 
Madame Trebelli. 

Mr. J. H. Bonawitz. 
Robert Browning. 

Miss Grace Damian. 

Mr. Plunket Greene. 

Mr. Frederick Corder. 
Madame Georgina Burns. 
Professor Arthur de Greef. 
Miss Margaret Macintyre. 
Mr. J. L. Toole. 

Miss Caroline Geisler-Schubert. 
Browning’s “Strafford.” 
Mr. Leslie Crotty. 

Miss Marguerite Hall. 

Mr. Hamish Mac Cunn 
The Late Dr. Wylde. 

Mr. Frederic Lamond. 


.» Dr. G. C. Martin. 


Miss Agnes Janson. 


. Mrs, Langtry. 

. Miss Zélie de Lussan. 
. Mr. Bernard S:aven 

. Miss Fanny Moody. 


Madame Teresa Carreno. 


. Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. 
. Mr, J. J. Paderewski. 


Moritz Moszkowski. 
e Sophie Menter, 


21. Miss Ada Rehan. 


Herr Willy Hess. 
Miss Janotha. 


5. 
M. Sapellnikoff. 
. Mr, Hermann Vezin, 
illard 


r. . 


. Mrs. Kendal. 


Signor Piatti, 
Signor Foli. 


. Mr. F. BR. Benson. 


Madame Clara Schumann. 
Mr. Edward Lloyd. 


The above can be obtained with the accompanying issue 
of cae paper Post Free 33d. per copy. 
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ASCH ERBEHRG 


“IT only perform an act of justice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which I was favoured to 
play before the public. Remain convinced 
that I shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to your Pianos over all 
others, and accept the assurance of my 


unbounded esteem. 
Respectfully, 


VLADIMIR VON PACHMANN.” 












ASCHERBERG PIANO DEPOT, 
46. BERNERS STREET, W. 
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